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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administra- 
tions of the several institutions listed below show that they 
are not maintaining conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with academic custom and usage as 
formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this 
Association, by the Association of American Colleges, and 
by representatives of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the 
National Association of State Universities, and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited by this Association either 
upon the whole of that institution or upon the faculty, but 
specifically upon its present administration. This pro- 
cedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for 
membership in the Association, nor does it affect the 
individual rights of our members at the institution in 
question, nor do members of the Association who accept 
positions on the faculty of an institution whose adminis- 
tration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our 
members, the profession at large, and the public that un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names 
are placed on or removed from this censured list only by 
vote of the Association’s annual meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates 
of these actions by the annual meeting are listed below. 
Reports of investigations were published as indicated by 
the Bulletin citations: 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 1935 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935, Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

Board of Administration (North Dakota) en 1938 
(December, 1938, Bulletin, pp. 585-597) 


PLACE AND FUNCTION OF FACULTIES IN 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT ’ 


COMMITTEE REPORT AND SYMPOSIUM 


The second session of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Association held in Chicago, Illinois, on December 27 and 28, 
1938, was devoted to a report of Committee T on Place and Func- 
tion of Faculties in College and University Government and to a 
symposium on the same subject. The report for the Committee 
was given by its Chairman, Professor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse 
University. The discussion leaders in the symposium were Pro- 
fessor Julian P. Bretz, Cornell University; Mr. Ordway Tead, 
Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, City of New York; 
and Dr. Carl Wittke, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Oberlin College, whose paper was read, in his absence, by Professor 


Joseph Allen, City College, New York. The symposium was 
followed by a forum in which members and delegates present 
participated. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE T 


The Committee on Place and Function of Faculties in College 
and University Government published its first report in the Bud/e- 
tin for March, 1920, at the conclusion of a study of the government 
of colleges and universities which occupied approximately two 
years. A new Committee was appointed in 1934-1935 which 
reported, at the Annual Meeting of 1935 (see Bulletin for March, 
1936), on the results of a questionnaire study by it of changes in 
university government which had developed in the interim. The 
report of 1936 (see Bulletin for March, 1937) gave the results of a 
survey of methods of departmental organization, while that of 
1937 (in the Bulletin for February, 1938) reaffirmed the objectives 
of the Committee and stated in systematic form its reflective con- 


1 Presented to the Annual Meeting of the Association at Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 27, 1938. 
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clusions on faculty participation in university government as 
viewed in the perspective of a cumulative experience spanning a 
period of approximately twenty years. 

The present Committee T is continuous with previous commit- 
tees in principles, in policies, and in personnel. The presumption 
is always in favor of continuity, and the Committee is sedulously 
conserving the continuity of its experience. Both previous chair- 
men of the Committee are members of it as reconstituted last year. 
The Committee wishes to report progress and briefly to outline its 
recent and present activities. 

With a view to long-range guidance of the Committee’s work, it 
seemed wise, in addition to other consultation, to measure more 
exactly public opinion among the chapters of the Association, as 
regards the work of the Committee. With the October 12, 1938, 
Chapter Letter a questionnaire, entitled Form No. 1, was sent all 
chapters. It read as follows: 


To Chapter Officers: 


In order that the officers of the Association and the members of 
Committee T may know the wishes of our membership concerning 
the nature and scope of the work of the Association with reference 
to the place and function of faculties in college and university 
government, this inquiry is sent you for the consideration of our 
chapters. Please check the statement below which expresses the 
wishes of the majority of your chapter. 

1. Committee T should do consultative work and make occa- 
sional studies of university government reporting now and then on 
matters of unusual interest. 

2. Committee T should do consultative work, make occasional 
reports, and should publish a small list of good set-ups (consti- 
tutions and by-laws) as models to be imitated by other institu- 
tions. 

3. Committee T should do consultative work and, as a preface 
to further work, should make a comprehensive survey of the gov- 
ernmental set-ups of as many as possible of the institutions at 
which the Association has chapters with a view to publishing its 
results. (This would require a foundation grant of funds similar 
to the grants received for the work of Committee U on College and 
University Teaching, and Committee Y on the Effect of Depres- 
sion and Recovery on Higher Education.) 
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By December 17, 1938, the Committee had received 86 replies 
to this questionnaire, grouped as follows:! 


1. 2 (2.4%) 2 25 (29%) 3. 59 (68.6%) 


On the basis of these returns, it seems clear that the officers of the 
Association and the members of the Committee have not been mis- 
taken in the inference that there exists a widespread demand for 
the extension of the work of the Committee. The returns are 
more remarkable when it is recalled that alternative one represents 
roughly what the Committee has been doing. Alternative two 
indicates a demand for a published fund of good suggestions, or 
models, which might be followed; alternative three represents a 
demand for the publication of the whole story of the government of 
higher education in this country. 

As a preface to effective consultative work, the Committee felt 
the immediate need of a more complete and authoritative body of 
accurate information concerning existing practices. In order to 
add to the information already in the possession of the Committee 
Form No. 2 (see page 621 of the December, 1938, Bu/letin) was 
devised and sent to our members in organized chapters, along with 
Form No. 1, in the Chapter Letter dated October 12, 1938. The 
form is divided into two parts. (I) The first is a request that the 
chapters send to the Washington office a copy of all prescriptive 
documents (charters, constitutions, by-laws, or statutes) which 
relate to the formal side of the government of their respective 
schools. The Committee feels that an up-to-date file of these 
materials should be part of the continuing records of this Associa- 
tion. At the present time, no such collection is available. (II) 
The second part of Form No. 2 is an elaboration of the general 
questionnaire used by the Committee in 1935 (which was com- 
parable, in turn, to the first questionnaire study of the Committee, 
begun in 1918), but asks for complete details of informal usages 
rather than confining attention to recent changes. The question- 

1 Two replies in which all of the alternatives were checked without indication of 
preference were not tabulated. Two replies in which both second and third 
alternatives were checked were counted in both totals. One reply in which all 


three alternatives were checked implied a preference for the third alternative and 
was so scored. 
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naire requests the dates of all alterations in usage with a view to the 
possibility of ascertaining trends; some of the miscellaneous ques- 
tions at the end of the second part were designed to supplement this 
by measuring the opinions of the chapters themselves concerning 
trends of development and the state of public opinion at their 
respective institutions. Attempts to measure local opinion may 
not be fruitless, since chapters have been asked to work out answers 
to the questionnaire by fact-finding committees which report back 
to the chapters. Some discussion and formulation of opinion con- 
cerning the direction of development of the local institution should 
be easily precipitated. The general instructions and suggestions 
accompanying the questionnaire are summarized briefly by the 
General Secretary in his letter to the membership of the Associa- 
tion on page 623 of the December, 1938, Bulletin: 


In the Chapter Letter of October 12 it was suggested, as a de- 
sirable procedure in ascertaining the information and data re- 
quested, that the chapters appoint special fact-finding committees. 
Such committees should be made up of teachers who are genuinely 
interested in the project and who will study the local situation 
thoroughly before reporting. It was also suggested that such 
committees present their findings to the chapters for review and 
correction of pevdhle errors before submitting their reports to the 
Association’s national office. A similar procedure is suggested for 
interested groups in institutions where A are no chapters. 


It should be added that the Committee wishes to maintain a con- 
tinuous up-to-date file describing the informal phases of university 
government also. As is the case with the formal documents, there 
is now no such collection of data in existence. In sum, Form No. 2 
asks the members of each chapter to send in not only complete 
legal specifications of the governmental set-up at their institution 
but also a detailed description of the informal phases of it as well, 
indicating where one differs from the other, and, in addition, giving 
some of their own opinions as to the direction, or directions, in 
which the institution is moving. Replies to Form No. 2 are due 
February 15, 1939. The Committee wishes to call the attention 
of the Association and of the Council to the fact that a careful re- 
checking, and a releasing from their confidential status, of the ma- 
terials in the files to be set up by the responses to Form No. 2 would 
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make possible, at any time, the publication of the story of the 
government of higher education which seems to be demanded. 

Committee T also has planned the symposium which is to follow 
this report. In addition to the immediate value of such discus- 
sions to those present, subsequent publication in the Bu//etin will 
supplement the body of specific suggestions immediately available 
in print in this field in the manner illustrated last year by the re- 
port at the Annual Meeting on the University of California. The 
symposium is therefore, in part, a response to the demand for 
models; it is also, in part, a report of interesting new developments. 

The Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the support 
and cooperation which it has had in the past. In particular, it 
wishes to thank the chapters for their care in answering its ques- 
tions. At least one regional organization of the Association (the 
Iowa State Conference) is making the work of Committee T a 
major cooperative project for the current academic year. Accu- 
rate answering of specific detailed questions is never easy; the re- 
plies to Form No. 2, now being made, may well involve elaborate 
processes of self-discovery, almost self-investigation, on the part of 
many professorial groups. The ability of the Committee to func- 
tion at a level above that of personal opinion is dependent upon its 
wide and accurate sources of information. 

The Committee regards itself as a service committee and at- 
tempts to act as a central clearing-house for information in its field 
and for such consultation as falls within the limits of the highest 
professional standards. It is asking again, and more insistently, 
the questions asked by it twenty years ago (what are the relations 
of faculties to boards of control, to presidents, to deans; what are 
the procedures involved in budget-making, in faculty organiza- 
tion, and in departmental organization?); and it continues to sug- 
gest the solutions contained in its previous reports. The secret of 
good administration is mutual confidence; the secret of confidence 
lies in the development of those defined procedures by which the 
collective intelligence may be both effectively organized and re- 
sponsibly implemented. The Committee holds that substantial 
improvement in the character of university government would be 
followed by a diminution in the number of cases on the docket of 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and a resulting 
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increase in educational usefulness, and longevity, both to professors 
and to their colleagues engaged in administration. Good govern- 
ment is preventive medicine; and democratic procedures are as 
essential to the good health of the body educational as they are to 
that of the body politic. 


For the Committee: 
Paut W. Warp, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM 


Selecting a President at Cornell 
By Julian P. Bretz 


The recent selection of a President for Cornell University has 
attracted favorable notice because of the somewhat unusual pro- 
cedure of the Board of Trustees in inviting faculty participation. 
I have been asked to give you an account of the search for a new 
president with special emphasis upon the method employed. I 
am glad indeed to do this, since it is fully as useful to spread the 
news of a good procedure as to condemn a bad one; and it is pos- 
sible that knowledge of the liberal course pursued by the Board of 
Trustees of Cornell University may exercise a good influence in 
places where liberality has not been too apparent. 

It is not necessary to remind a group of university professors 
that a change of presidents is a serious matter. Everyone knows 
that such a change carries with it important consequences. Long 
established balances may be disturbed; and a different set of 
values is almost certain to be introduced. Members of the faculty 
may well be concerned as to whether the incoming president will be 
an educator, whether he will have a decent respect for the best 
academic traditions, and whether he will adapt himself to new 
surroundings or compel the surroundings to adapt themselves to 
him. Certain it is that the newcomer may be expected to have 
some particular slant of mind in regard to one or two educational 
problems, and the chances are that he will have many. 

Comparable with the significance of the choice is the inherent 
difficulty in making a good one. Democracy has produced in 
education about the same results as are observable in other fields. 
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The average of educators may fairly be said to be high; but the 
lofty peaks are few enough. When attention is directed to age, 
health, executive ability, scholarship, social philosophy, domestic 
felicity, or the lack of it, desirable candidates are not too numerous. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that we sometimes view with amaze- 
ment, not to say alarm, some of the selections that are made. The 
wonder is that faculties accept the results as calmly as they do. 

The situation faced at Cornell University in 1935 was a per- 
plexing one. The faculty could not be otherwise than deeply con- 
cerned about the approaching retirement of a popular president 
who had endeared himself to the faculty in many ways. A sound 
defender of academic freedom, a willing collaborator with the fac- 
ulty in every useful enterprise, a person of infinite tact and charm, 
President Farrand had made a lasting impression upon the faculty, 
as well as upon the alumni and the Board of Trustees. 

It was to the faculty a most reassuring gesture when the Board 
of Trustees voted, June 17, 1935, that the committee of nine to 
find a successor to President Farrand should be composed of mem- 
bers both from the Board and from the faculty. This provision 
for a joint committee of Trustees and faculty has attracted wide 
attention and it deserves the fullest recognition. It is safe to say 
that this cooperative action on the part of the Board of Trustees 
did much to allay faculty anxiety concerning a change of presi- 
dents and to strengthen the friendly relationship that has long 
existed between the Board and the faculty of Cornell University. 
It is agreeable to add that the proposal to create a joint committee 
met with no dissent in the Board. One prominent Trustee was 
quoted as saying the composition of the committee of nine might 
more properly be five members of faculty and four Trustees. 
This, of course, was not to be taken as anything more than a sign of 
good will, since the final legal authority residing in the Board of 
Trustees could not be relinquished to this extent. 

In view of the fact that several leading institutions were conduct- 
ing a search for a new president at about the same time, and that 
some of them, if not most, had ignored the interest of the faculty in 
this important matter, it is worth while to speculate as to the rea- 
sons for the friendly and cooperative attitude displayed by the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell University. 
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No explanation would be adequate that does not take account of 
the intelligence and unfailing good will of the out-going President 
and of those members of the Board who are influential in moulding 
the policies of that body. For my own part I can not persuade my- 
self that the decision to include members of the faculty in the 
committee was not influenced by the existence of faculty represen- 
tation on the Board of Trustees for the past twenty years. The 
presence of three members of the faculty at the meetings of the 
Board, and particularly at the monthly meetings of the Committee 
on General Administration, could hardly have failed to create a 
better understanding between Board and faculty. When a com- 
mittee was formed to select a successor to President Schurman, 
nearly twenty years ago, the three faculty representatives on the 
Board of Trustees were made members of the committee. One of 
them became the secretary of the committee and proved to be very 
influential. In the instance under discussion, the selection of a 
successor to President Farrand, the four members of the faculty 
appointed to the committee included but one of the faculty repre- 
sentatives on the Board; yet the fact remains that members of the 
Board are in some measure accustomed to immediate cooperation 
with members of the faculty, through faculty representation, and 
the line between the two bodies does not appear so sharply drawn 
as in some institutions. 

The committee was chosen by the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, Judge Frank H. Hiscock, formerly Chief Judge of the 
New York State Court of Appeals. Judge Hiscock was, by 
the terms of the resolution ordering the committee, a member of the 
committee. Other Trustee members were Mr. J. DuPratt White, 
who was designated Chairman, Mr. Bancroft Gherardi, Mr. Jervis 
Langdon, and Mr. Robert H. Treman. 

The members of the faculty chosen for the committee were the 
Dean of the Graduate School, the Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics and Director of Experiment Stations, 
the Dean of the College of Engineering, and a member of the 
faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences. In the selection of the 
four members of the faculty the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
was careful to provide representation for as many of the major 
divisions of the University as was possible. His inquiry was con- 
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ducted through every channel available to him; and it is clear that 
he was guided solely by a desire to satisfy the faculty that every 
substantial academic interest had been considered. 

The procedure of the committee is the next important considera- 
tion. Having a majority in the committee, and being fully aware 
of their legal authority, the Trustee members might have treated 
the members of the faculty as amiable spectators. Quite the con- 
trary course was pursued. The faculty members were taken into 
the work of the committee in the fullest degree. The Trustee 
members appeared to entertain no serious thought of selecting 
anyone but an educational leader for the presidency. They took 
the position, therefore, that the faculty members should seek out 
the candidates and get their names before the committee. It is 
true that suggestions flowed in upon Trustee members from busi- 
ness and professional associates, and not infrequently from the 
alumni whose interest was cordially invited; but such suggestions 
were not accorded preferred treatment. They were combined 
with the much larger number of suggestions that came through 
academic channels and were subjected to exactly the same exami- 
nation and preparation for later study by the committee. 

It will be asked if the faculty members were able to exercise in- 
fluence upon the procedure clear to the end, and it is agreeable to 
affirm that they were. This was not due exclusively to the liberal 
attitude of the Trustee members or to the fair-minded leadership 
of the chairman. It was due, as might be expected, to the ad- 
vantageous position occupied by the members from the faculty. 
In the canvass of the educational field they were able to make 
themselves valuable; and anyone who has had experience in the 
work of committees knows how quickly recognition is accorded to 
a member who has something to contribute. Furthermore, the 
secretary of the committee was chosen from the faculty members, 
and a secretary of a committee who will exert himself to be efficient 
is not likely to be without influence in the deliberations of that 
committee. 

The method of conducting the work of the committee merits at 
least a brief description. Business-like methods are essential to 
the success of any committee of nine members; and a minority 
interest is of course better protected if all of the operations of the 
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committee are in the open. In this particular enterprise, the se- 
lection of a person to preside over the divers interests of the Uni- 
versity, it was highly desirable that every member of the commit- 
tee should be kept fully abreast of the work. This meant that all 
the material relating to the two hundred or more persons consid- 
ered by the committee should be manifolded and distributed to 
each member of the committee. This sounds like a large under- 
taking, but it resulted in a great saving of time in the long run. 
It had also the excellent political effect of making every member of 
the committee feel equally important and equally responsible with 
the rest. 

At the outset the procedure of the committee was relatively 
simple. As soon as a name was brought to the attention of the 
committee a set of nine flimsies was made. These sheets carried 
a skeletonized biography—name, age, degrees, position. The in- 
formation was, of course, taken mainly from Who’s Who, and toa 
lesser degree from Men of Science, and from Leaders in Education. 
This was in the days before the Coster-Musica exposure and the 
committee may be excused for believing what it saw in Who’s Who. 
No attempt was made to convey to the committee, at that stage, 
the unrestrained eloquence with which persons describe them- 
selves in those manuals. 

In the earlier meetings of the committee these flimsies were dis- 
tributed in lots, sometimes as many as fifty, and were immediately 
examined. The persons named were marked to be “retained” or 
“temporarily dropped.” At several succeeding meetings these 
decisions were reviewed, until a point was reached at which there 
was no substantial difference of opinion concerning a large number 
of persons disqualified for age or for other convincing reasons. 

The first meeting of the committee was held October 26, 1935, 
and it was not until March, 1936, four months later, that the list of 
persons to be considered was thought sufficiently complete to war- 
rant intensive study of those most eligible. At the March meeting 
the names of forty-two persons were selected for special considera- 
tion. The forty-two were arranged in three groups. Group “A” 
contained outstanding cases. Group ‘“‘C’”’ contained those some- 
what less convincing. Group “B” was made up of cases which 
might be advanced to Group “‘A” or dropped to Group “C” at a 
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subsequent meeting, on the basis of more adequate information. 
For each of these forty-two persons, and a few more that were sub- 
sequently treated in the same way, a complete dossier was made, 
in nine copies, one for each member of the Committee. This 
dossier contained a full biography, a copy of every letter relating 
to the person, and all other information which the Committee had 
been able to collect. From the heavy blue paper used as a cover 
for the dossier these cases came to be known as “blue backs.” 
These “‘blue backs” eventually ran to about fifty. The clerical 
labor involved in their preparation was considerable, but the ulti- 
mate saving of time was enormous. The gain in efficiency in the 
work of the committee was likewise an important factor. The 
necessity for resort, in full committee, to Who’s Who and other 
reference works, a time-consuming process, was reduced to the 
minimum; and each member of the committee had under his 
hand the complete record of every case. 

At the April meeting of the committee, the three groups, “‘A,” 
“B,” and “C,” were reconstituted. Group “A” had now come to 
contain twelve names, and the members of the Committee were 
asked to arrange these in order of preference, for the May meeting. 
This was done; and within six months from the first meeting of the 
committee the choice of the committee was clearly indicated. 
The closing stages need not be dwelt upon. 

A few somewhat general observations on the selection of a presi- 
dent may be offered, even if they are not pursued very far. First 
of all a committee on selection is confronted by the fact that the 
number of distinctly outstanding persons eligible for the presi- 
dency of a university is not large. If the standards set by the 
committee are as high as they ought to be two hundred names may 
very quickly be reduced to a dozen. Education has adapted itself 
to democracy as completely as have other elements of American 
civilization; and the levelling process has had its effect. As has 
already been suggested the lofty peaks are not too numerous; and 
there is sure to be a stage when a committee will recall President 
Lincoln’s search for a commander for the Army of the Potomac 
and his despairing question, “Who is there among all these gen- 
erals?”” On the other hand it may be asked where, if anywhere 
but in a democracy, a person could receive the training necessary 
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for such an office as the presidency of an American university has 
come to be. 

It is obvious, in the second place, that in the search for a presi- 
dent an examination should be made of leaders in various walks of 
life. It might be maintained that faculty participation in the 
choice of a president would tend to restrict the choice to persons 
in academic life. In reply to this it may be said that among pro- 
fessional groups the only group sufficiently introspective to ques- 
tion its right to name the executive of a university would be a 
group of professors. Nothing of the sort could be expected of 
lawyers, doctors, or industrial leaders. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the faculty members on the committee gave more serious 
attention to business leaders who were mentioned for the presi- 
dency than was given by Trustee members. It ought to be said 
that the experience did not lead the faculty members on the com- 
mittee to think less well of themselves or of their fellow educators. 

Everyone knows that in recent years an unusually large number 
of persons have been drawn from academic life into the service of 
Federal and state government. These persons frequently combine 
a high degree of professional and administrative experience and 
they may be credited with appreciation of the fact that this is a 
changing world. It may be asked, as a test of the willingness of a 
mixed committee of Trustees and faculty members to strike out 
into new fields, if this group of progressive leaders was sufficiently 
explored. The answer to this is fairly obvious. The search was 
conducted during the campaign year 1936. The Trustee members 
of the committee were distinguished lawyers and business men and 
not all of them could be expected to entertain the liveliest sym- 
pathy for persons of this sort. In all fairness it must be admitted 
that some of the faculty members of the committee were equally 
suspicious and reluctant. 

The selection of a President for Cornell University has been de- 
scribed in some detail. One purpose has been to make better 
known a mode of procedure which could not fail to be of interest to 
the professoriate everywhere. Another is to emphasize the value 
of a comprehensive search. It was amiably but cynically said, at 
the beginning of our work, that the Committee would canvass the 
entire country and then do what it might have done in three day’s 
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time, if not in three hours. This proved not to be true. The en- 
tire country was, in a sense, canvassed. The members of the com- 
mittee have the satisfaction of knowing that the search was thor- 
ough and open-minded, and that, as a result of a careful sifting proc- 
ess, an entirely unanticipated result was reached. Trustees, 
alumni, and faculty believe that result to be highly satisfactory. 
It accords with the best academic traditions; a distinguished 
educator was chosen; faculty interest in this important matter was 
recognized; and the change of presidents was effected with the 
minimum of uneasiness and anxiety. It can hardly be doubted 
that faculty participation contributed in some measure to a for- 
tunate outcome of an always troublesome matter. 


How Budgets and Appointments Are Made at Oberlin 
By Carl Wittke 


Oberlin, since its earliest days, has been unique among American 
colleges as an institution in which the faculty really governs and 
where intellectual and social pioneering is recognized without 
equivocation as one of the major functions of a truly liberal col- 
lege. Everyone familiar with the history of reform movements in 
the United States before the Civil War knows that the history of 
this period of fermentation in American idealism can not be told 
without frequent references to the réle of Oberlin and Oberlin 
graduates. This little college in northeastern Ohio was not only a 
center of early abolitionism, but a pioneer in other reforms like 
coeducation and woman’s rights, temperance, labor, and dietary 
reform, the early peace movement, the development of a social 
gospel, and others of lesser importance. The faculty was in com- 
plete control of the institution. Perhaps that is one reason why 
it was less dangerous to march out of step with the crowd at 
Oberlin and why it was possible to preserve a larger measure of 
intellectual freedom and tolerance here than elsewhere, in the 
stormy decades preceding the Civil War. Oberlin was not only a 
college, but a cause, and that cause was thoroughly grounded on a 
noble and generous faith in the destiny of mankind. 

Obviously, most of the idiosyncracies and peculiarities that 
were concerned with personal salvation in the old Oberlin have 
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disappeared with the years. Oberlin today is a college of high 
standards, excellent faculty, and an able, selected student body. 
Its struggles for existence are over and the college today ranks 
for the quality of its work with the first half dozen in the nation. 
Fortunately, both the pioneering spirit of earlier days and the 
tradition of faculty government have carried over to the present 
unimpaired. The conflicting winds of public opinion have not 
ceased to blow over the Oberlin campus; Oberlin students still 
express themselves freely in their Peace Society, their Public 
Affairs Society, their American Student Union, and other public- 
spirited institutions; there is no censorship of student publications 
or faculty utterances, and there have been no academic freedom 
cases for a century at Oberlin, not even during the World War. 

My task today is to describe specifically one phase of the unique 
system ot faculty government at Oberlin as it concerns the making 
of budgets and appointments. But this is not the only field in 
which the faculty is active. It is jealous of its rights in matters 
of curriculum, student housing, and dozens of other campus 
problems, and the administration is so meticulous in respecting 
these rights that it would not even undertake to schedule an ad- 
dress to the student body by a distinguished speaker at a time 
that might interfere with the ordinary schedule of classes, without 
first getting the approval of the faculty as a whole, or of its properly 
constituted committee. 

Oberlin College consists of the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Conservatory of Music, and the Graduate School of Theology. 
I shall describe the procedures in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
because I am most directly concerned with this largest department 
of the College and because the procedures in the other depart- 
ments, and for the appointment of general college officers as well, 
are substantially the same. 

The keystone of our democratic procedure is the College Com- 
mittee on Appointments and Budget. This body consists of ten 
members, the Dean of the College as chairman, the President as a 
member ex officio, and eight members elected by secret ballot 
from among the faculty by the College Council. The College 
Council consists of certain administrative officers (a very small 
minority) and “the permanent full professors, the permanent 
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associate professors, and the permanent assistant professors after 
five years of service as assistant professors.” 

It may not be amiss to describe in detail the voting process by 
which the Council selects the eight faculty members who are to 
sit on the Committee on Appointments. First of all, there is a 
nominating ballot, in which each member votes for ten persons, 
indicating the order of his preference from one to ten. This 
nominating ballot is followed by a final ballot, which contains the 
names of the fifteen having the highest number of points in the 
nominating ballot. Each member of the Council again votes for 
ten persons, indicating the order of preference from one to ten. 
In computing the results of each ballot, a weighted preferential 
plan is used, ten points for first choice, nine for the second, and so 
on. The eight finally chosen to serve on the Committee on Ap- 
pointments and Budget are those having the highest number of 
points on the final ballot. No member of the Committee (except 
the two ex-officio members) may serve continuously for more 
than three years without an interval of one year. 

When a new appointment is to be made in the College, prelimi- 
nary work, sometimes very extensive, is done by the chairman of 
the department, the dean, or both, and in consultation with the 
President, at least in the more important cases. 

The Committee then receives, in the case of all important ap- 
pointments (which would certainly include assistant professors, 
appointed with a view to permanence, and may include even the 
appointment of instructors), not a single recommendation, but a 
report of the preliminary work done, and a list of names of the 
leading and more acceptable candidates, together with the materi- 
als gathered on the various candidates. 

At this point, one of the most useful features of our plan comes 
into operation. Every member of the Appointments Committee, 
which usually represents eight different departments, is likely to 
have friends and acquaintances at the institutions in which the 
candidates are then teaching. Each member proceeds at once to 
gather further information about some or all of the men suggested. 
You will readily appreciate that personal, confidential letters of this 
kind may prove to be of the utmost value. They are likely to 
provide more intimate and revealing information than can or- 
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dinarily be secured through correspondence limited to administra- 
tors. When practicable, a member of the Committee may also 
visit the institution in which the candidate is teaching. 

When all the necessary material has been accumulated, the 
Committee decides which of the candidates it wishes to consider 
seriously, that is, bring to Oberlin at the expense of the College 
for a day of interviews. In the course of that day, the candidate 
has half-hour private interviews with each of the ten members of 
the Committee, and usually with several others as well, including 
the members of the department in which the appointment is to be 
made. This procedure not only gives the Committee an oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly appraise the candidate, but affords every 
opportunity for the candidate to become acquainted with Oberlin. 
The number of candidates interviewed will depend, of course, on 
many factors, but I know of cases where as many as four candi- 
dates have been brought to the campus for an instructorship, and 
as many as ten for more important appointments. The adminis- 
tration and the faculty believe that money spent on such interviews 
is money well spent. The process is far more economical than 
calling the wrong person and having to pay perhaps an extra 
year’s salary in order to get rid of him again. 

After the conclusion of these visits, the Committee meets for a 
thorough discussion of the candidates, and then proceeds, usually 
by ballot, to determine its preference, and then, by a formal vote, 
to recommend the appointment of the preferred candidate, fixing 
at the same time the terms of the appointment, including salary. 

This vote of the Committee is in effect decisive. Although the 
recommendation must still run the gauntlet of several other 
bodies, I know of no case in which the recommendation of the 
Committee has been reversed, or even seriously questioned. The 
Committee knows that it must do its work thoroughly, and it does 
it so thoroughly that it need fear no questioning from other bodies. 

From the College Committee on Appointments and Budget, 
the recommendation now goes to the College Council and then to 
the General Committee on Appointments and Budget, consisting 
of the President as chairman, ex officio, the three deans, and two 
members of the College Committee on Appointments and Budget, 
and one from a similar Conservatory Committee, elected by those 
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committees. Thence, the recommendation proceeds through the 
General Council, the Appointments Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, and finally reaches the Board itself. I know of no case 
in which the Board has failed to approve of the recommendations 
of the faculty. 

The same democratic procedure prevails in the making of the 
annual budget, although, obviously, it is necessary for the ad- 
ministrative staff to take the initiative in regard to preparing a 
preliminary budget as a basis for further discussion with the proper 
committees. Eventually, every detail of the budget—income, 
expenditures, endowment, individual salaries, promotions, dor- 
mitory and dining hall expenses, maintenance and administration, 
to the last dollar, is made known to every member of the perma- 
nent faculty, through the mimeographed copies of the complete 
budget placed in their hands for questions, discussion, and vote 
at a meeting of the College Council. 

Under a system of ‘“‘automatic consideration” which prevails 
at Oberlin, every member of the faculty is assured consideration for 
promotion and salary increases every three years. Here again, it 
is the College Committee on Appointments and Budget which 
reviews each case, and decides, after long discussion and careful 
consideration, what increases can and should be made, what 
changes in rank should be recommended, and when permanent 
tenure should be granted. Its recommendations, although they 
must pass the review and action of several other bodies, are 
virtually decisive. The two administrative officers on the Com- 
mittee easily could be outvoted by the eight members of the 
faculty. In cases of resignations or dismissal, the Committee on 
Appointments and Budget would again be the proper body to 
consider the case, and it would be before this body that hearings 
would be held if a professor wished to appeal his case to a com- 
mittee of his colleagues, who probably were as familiar with his 
shortcomings as the administrative officer who brought the case 
to their attention. This procedure not only guarantees a just 
procedure for the professor, but provides the necessary faculty 
support for administrative officers as well. 

The procedures I have outlined are unique. Whether they 
would work elsewhere, I do not know; but I would be willing to 
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give them atrial. As an administrative officer of not quite a year 
and a half’s experience, my judgment may not be worth much, 
but I have come to value our system very highly. It works, and 
it provides an administrator with the real satisfaction of knowing 
that whatever progress he may be making is the result of the whole- 
hearted cooperation, respect, and support of his colleagues, and 
not the result of an autocratic, administrative dictatorship. My 
experience, however, is too limited to carry much weight. There- 
fore, let me close with a quotation from the Annual Report of 
President Wilkins for 1936-1937, on which I have drawn very 
heavily for this paper. President Wilkins has watched our ap- 
pointments and budget procedures at Oberlin for more than a 
decade. He has had ample opportunity to compare and contrast 
them with administrative procedures he has known elsewhere. 
These are his conclusions: 


The procedure as thus outlined is obviously cumbersome, very 
consuming of administrative and committee time and energy, and 
expensive. But, though it may be open to criticism in certain 
respects, as a whole it works exceedingly well. A man brought 
into the Oberlin Faculty as a result of this process comes not as 
an unknown quantity, but as a man already known and vouched 
for by a substantial number of influential colleagues. And if he 
comes with any misapprehension as to what he is coming to, it is 
his own fault! It may be claimed with entire objectivity that of 
all the appointments made in the last ten years, including even 
the appointments of persons brought in to serve for a single year 
as replacements for absentees, at least twenty-four out of every 
twenty-five have proved to be definitely good appointments. 

This procedure was in operation in Oberlin before the beginning 
of the present administration. The President watched it at first 
with cooperative interest, but without conviction. Conviction 
gradually came; and the procedure recently, under presidential 
direction, has probably caliens its potentialities more completely 
than at any earlier time. The President believes that the results 
of the procedure fully justify all the time, effort, expense, and 
“grief” involved; and that the results are much better than the 
results of a system of administrative appointment of the ordinary 
type could possibly 


1 Oberlin College, Annual Report of the President, 1936-37, pp. 20-21. 
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The Place and Functions of the Faculty in 
College Government 


By Ordway Tead 


Something over a year ago the free municipal colleges in New 
York City were faced with the problem of clarifying the tenure 
which was or was not enjoyed by their faculties. We operate under 
a state law which places us in certain particulars in a like category 
with the public school system of our city. But there was reason 
to believe that the tenure status in the colleges was not sufficiently 
explicit to make it conform to the situation in the lower branches 
of the system. That ambiguity it was sought to rectify by new and 
explicit provisions. 

It was perhaps a happy conjunction of events that at this same 
time, also, the complexion of the Board of Higher Education, 
which is the trustee body for the municipal colleges, had changed, 
and the new Board was anxious to correct what we believed were 
certain outdated methods in our college governments. 

Also, it was agreed among all concerned that if tenure was to be 
definitely granted to college teachers, there must be some pro- 
tective measures to prevent unsatisfactory probationers from ac- 
quiring tenure and incompetent teachers from retaining tenure if 
demonstrably inferior. Or, to put it positively, it was acknowl- 
edged that a fuller measure of explicit faculty responsibility should 
be stipulated in order to be sure that the whole process of initiating 
appointments, appraising new teachers, and recommending pro- 
motions, should be clearly defined, should be closely related to 
departmental knowledge, and yet should keep the common interest 
in educational improvement always to the fore. 

Not less interesting than what we were trying to do was the 
way in which we did it. A Board committee of five was selected, 
which made careful studies of all the available experience on pro- 
fessional tenure in colleges and on faculty and departmental 
organization and control procedures. Our faculties were then 
invited to open hearings to offer any and all suggestions which 
they might have on these matters. Every group, organization, 
or individual faculty member who wished to be heard, was heard. 
A preliminary draft of what we call “by-laws,” was then drawn by 
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our committee and similar open hearings were held upon this. 
An improved draft was then made and sent to every member of 
our day faculties. Soon thereafter final critical comment on this 
draft was brought to us by all who wished to be heard. It was 
this finally revised draft, which, on the whole, was found to be 
reasonably satisfactory to the groups involved, which was then 
passed by our Board to take effect in the Fall of 1938. 

Of the tenure by-law I do not propose to speak in detail be- 
cause in essence it is simple and it conforms at most points to the 
policy statement on “academic freedom and tenure” adopted by 
the American Association of University Professors at its Decem- 
ber meeting in 1938. 

But the reorganization by-law which is organically related to it 
requires fuller exposition. 

First, we distinguish between our instructional staffs and our 
faculties. The new teacher of instructorial rank gains tenure 
after a three-year period, but he becomes a member of the voting 
faculty only after five years of service. These periods may be 
somewhat shortened when the new teacher is of professorial rank. 
The reason for delaying the right to faculty vote until after five 
years is that we have such a heavy proportion of teachers at the 
level of instructor that some such device for limiting their relative 
voting strength in the faculty was recognized to be fair. 

It is also provided that the faculty as defined may by its own 
action bring into its membership certain other administrative 
officers if it so desires. 

But our faculties are large groups of several hundred members; 
which meant that faculty meetings were not likely to be effective 
deliberative occasions. Therefore, in order to get a wieldy body, 
it is provided that where the faculty of a college or school has over 
one hundred members, there shall be elected out of it a Faculty 
Council which shall in effect act for the faculty. The whole 
faculty may on its own initiative and by a two-thirds vote over- 
rule the action of its Council but it is presumed that this recourse 
will be exceptional. 

The Faculty Council is composed of the college president, deans, 
and directors, and three representatives of each instructional 
department. Of these three, one shall be the chairman of the 
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department, one a representative of the professorial ranks selected 
by them, and one a representative of the instructors chosen by 
them. These members hold office for three years. The Council 
is given general power over the educational affairs of the college— 
curriculum, student relations, and the like. It makes its own by- 
laws and otherwise determines its internal operating methods. 

The by-law specifies one major committee to which the Council 
shall give effect—the Committee on Faculty Personnel and 
Budget—composed of the president, the academic deans, and each 
department chairman. To this committee are brought from every 
department all the departmental personnel recommendations for 
review and consideration. And from there they go to the presi- 
dent and to the Board. On matters of the budget, which is 
initiated by the president, this same committee has also the power 
of recommendation before the budget is in turn submitted to the 
Board by the president. It has one other important duty—to act 
as a committee on appeal for cases of teachers who feel that they 
are being in any way discriminated against in their department or 
otherwise; and it is named as the first appeal body in relation to 
tenure when a dismissal is protested. 

At the level of departmental action, we propose to get away 
from the old system of chairmen permanently appointed by the 
president. Chairmen are to be elected every three years by their 
departments including in this voting those instructors who have 
more than three years’ employment. It is provided that this 
selection shall be approved by the Board. And it is provided that 
each department shall have a committee on appointments, elected 
for three years, to include the chairman and equal representation 
from each available rank in the department—the method of elec- 
tion of these representatives being left undefined. 

This committee on appointments has the important duty of 
initiating the process of new appointments, reappointment, refusal 
to reappoint, promotion, and compensation. The chairman is 
especially charged with responsibility for the review of the work 
of probationers in order to supply an adequate basis for judgment 
(initially by this committee) as to whether after a maximum of 
three years of service they shall be retained and given tenure. 

That, briefly, is the bare outline of the procedure of reorganiza- 
tion which has been instituted. 
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It is, of course, too early to talk about results. We realize that 
at various points alterations may prove desirable in the light of 
experience. It may prove, for example, that this set-up stresses 
a departmental approach to college operation far more than is 
wise. All we can say is that an honest start has been made. And 
we are clear that how well we go on from here depends on a number 
of factors, which it is worth while to mention. 

We shall not carry this representative machinery into successful 
use if we do not have a reasonable belief in it on the part of those 
who must work it, and also their eager desire to make it work. 
In the main, I believe we have these favoring attitudes. 

Also, this procedure will not work well if there are groups, fac- 
tions, cliques, or individuals who are insistently putting special 
interests ahead of the welfare of the college. Success, further- 
more, requires a generous measure of wise guidance, enthusiasm, 
and leadership from the president of each college. And, finally, 
our whole enterprise gains or loses through the years as our facul- 
ties are able to carry on the process of selecting and granting ten- 
ure to new appointees wisely and fairly with the interests of 
educational competence the sole controlling factor in their deci- 
sions. 

In conclusion, although there are no results to record, it may be 
of interest to recite the outstanding developments to date, and 
the impressions we have gained from them. 

In the first place, in the three colleges immediately affected, 
about 80% of the department chairmen already in those posts 
were reelected. Perhaps if the factor of the known likelihood of 
retirement from age within the next year or two were not opera- 
tive, this percentage might have been less because of a disposition 
to carry on with older incumbents. It is impossible to prophesy 
as to how departments are going to take their responsibilities 
regarding promotion and elevation of probationers into the ranks 
of the permanent staff, but we have already had one budget 
submitted by the departments and the Committees on Faculty Per- 
sonnel and Budget. A certain number of grievous old-time iniq- 
uities have been sought to be removed by the new recommenda- 
tions, which means that the number of promotions proposed may 
be higher than it will be two or three years hence. With this 
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exception noted, the requests are certainly not exorbitant as they 
have reached the Board. 

We are also painfully mindful of the dangers of inbreeding. 
When the older professor retires, this problem of the advancement 
of one from among two or three of the next men in line, or of the 
bringing in from the outside of an eminent scholar who might well 
become chairman, we have faced in the following way. In the 
provision where we define how new appointments shall take 
place, we specify that the president, in the interest of enhancing 
the educational quality of the institution, shall examine any de- 
partment and see whether upon his own initiative he wishes to 
confer with the department and recommend to it and in turn to our 
Board that there be brought in from the outside a new professor, 
with the presumption that he may become the department’s 
chairman. I would make it emphatic that we have given the 
president this explicit responsibility because we realize that in 
every case the department may not rise to the occasion and realize 
its own weakness. We realize that log rolling may take place in 
the selection of departmental chairmen and in other personnel 
recommendations. May I say that this will happen in any sys- 
tem. 

But there have been certain other real, though intangible, gains. 
I have had faculty members say to me already, “I have come to 
know colleagues of mine that I have not ever seen before.” There 
has come through this instrumentality a degree of personal ac- 
quaintanceship among colleagues which was absent before. It 
has brought with it a common disposition to think about problems 
of college government and policy and of control of departmental 
affairs that was not there before. There is even in these few 
months an awareness, a concern, a sense of responsibility about the 
educational process among scores of faculty members who before 
were quite content to let their classroom work stand as the sum 
total of their contribution to college education. 

And I suggest one further indirect by-product of all this, which 
harmonizes with the methods used at Cornell in the selection of a 
president. We are in process of selecting a president in one of 
our colleges. We have our own board committee of three mem- 
bers, but we decided to go also to the faculty concerned and ask it 
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to select its committee of three which would meet with our commit- 
tee and sift down a large list of people, and, when the list is re- 
duced to a matter of six or eight men, to undertake with our 
committee the responsibility of interview, discussion, and con- 
ference which will give us a measurable degree of confidence and 
trust that the president thus being selected is a man with whom 
faculty as well as board will want to go along. 

My personal belief is that a wholesome start has been made. 
We didn’t expect a miracle. We didn’t expect every faculty ac- 
tion to be completely disinterested or wise. 

We did expect to achieve a valuable devolution of certain 
responsibilities. We did expect to create a new awareness of 
faculty power and of faculty duties. We did expect an infiltration 
of younger, more liberal points of view. 

And we believe we are getting these. We believe that if there 
is to be tenure on our local terms there must be reasonably repre- 
sentative procedures to help safeguard the process. 

We are sure that time will work in our favor; that the practice of 
democracy will, if it has wise leadership, prove to be in the best 


interests of education. We believe this represents the way college 
government must in principle move. And we know that in the 
final analysis success depends upon the faculties themselves. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION: THE FACULTY’S PART! 


By WILLIAM M. HEPBURN 


University of Alabama 


Twenty years ago, while this Association was still young, a com- 
mittee of fifteen members began preparing a report of the Place and 
Function of Faculties in University Government. In the report 
published in 1920? as the first report of Committee T, specific 
recommendations were made in order to afford “a fair basis for 
the discussion of guiding principles and methods in university 
government and administration from the point of view of the 
faculty.” The Committee suggested that the “trustees should be 
primarily the custodians of the financial interests of the university, 
and as such they should have the consenting voice in the final de- 


termination of its educational policies; . . . the faculty should be 
represented in some manner at regular or stated meetings of the 


” 


boards of trustees,” either by a committee on university policy 
composed of and elected by faculty members to advise with the 
board, or in some other way; the faculty should participate in the 
selection of the president and deans; the faculty should have “‘a 
recognized voice in the preparation of the annual budget;” there 
should be a faculty legislative body for all matters concerning the 
educational policy of the university; departmental organization 
should be democratic in character; the faculty should participate 
in the voting of honorary degrees. On some of these suggestions 
the Committee did not agree unanimously, as for example on the 
question of budget making, as to which one member dissented. 
There was also some disagreement about selecting deans, although 
the Committee all agreed that they should be chosen by the “con- 
curring action, in some form, of faculty, president, and trustees.” 

1 Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association at Chicago, Illinois, 


December 27, 1938. 
? Reprinted in the Bulletin for May, 1924. 
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The Committee did not say, as it has been accused of saying, that 
the faculty should run the university. It did not say, as our de- 
tractors would have it appear, that the American Association of 
University Professors is contemplating violent and revolutionary 
changes. It did not say that presidents and deans and boards of 
trustees are incompetent, or that they have done a bad job of run- 
ning their schools. I do not say these things now, nor does the 
Association say them, as I undertstand its utterances on the sub- 
ject of faculty participation. It would be foolish to deny credit 
to the administrative officers who have built up the physical equip- 
ment of universities, and, at the same time, fostered their intel- 
lectual progress. It would be ungrateful of us to fail to express to 
presidents and trustees appreciation for efforts that were made 
during the depression to pay salaries promptly and in full when 
possible. We hope, on the other hand, that presidents, trustees, 
and deans, have appreciated the service of teachers and scholars 
under difficulties—difficulties that could, in many cases, have been 
alleviated if there had been better opportunity to discuss them 
with administrative officers. We hope, also, that the purposes of 
this Association will be better understood by administrators, and 
that they will accept in good faith our often expressed desire to co- 
operate with them. 

I have digressed for a moment from a discussion of the work of 
our first committee on faculty participation in university govern- 
ment. The chairman of that Committee was Professor J. A. 
Leighton of The Ohio State University. He prefaced the recom- 
mendations to which I have referred with a preliminary statement 
of his own. This had received the general approval of the other 
members of the Committee. Professor Leighton mentioned the 
two possible extremes of university organization—the completely 
autocratic and the completely democratic. In a pure and un- 
diluted form either would doubtless poison the academic con- 
stitution. He expressed the opinion that although most of our 
universities belong to the autocratic type, the best of these were 
in practice democratic to some extent. He praised university 
trustees for recognizing that, on the whole, they had no special 
competence in educational matters, and for leaving the adminis- 
tration of the university to others. He indicated, however, the 
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dangers inherent in self-perpetuating boards, and the rarity with 
which teachers and scientific researchers and industrial workers 
are represented on boards of trustees. Having studied the 
personnel of the boards of twenty-five universities, he stated 
that the unrepresentative character of boards of trustees was 
found in a more aggravated form in state universities than in 
privately supported institutions. He concluded that the main 
principles involved in a satisfactory form of university government 
were clear—the faculty should have the “power of initiative and 
the right of consent in all matters of educational policy,” some 
method should be provided for the interchange of views between 
faculty and trustees, the faculty should participate in the nomina- 
tion of its own members and officers; but, the trustees should be 
finally responsible for the use of funds, and they should have the 
final voice in the selection of faculty members. In reading this re- 
port, it seemed to me that there were cases where delicate adjust- 
ments would be required. That is true, of course, of all demo- 
cratic processes. Some concessions on each side, tolerance and 
common sense, are necessary elements of any but autocratic 
governments. 

I think it would be worth while, in appreciating the true char- 
acter of the report, to say something about the personnel of the 
Committee which prepared it. A reference to Who’s Who of about 
ten or twelve years ago, when all members of the Committee were 
still alive, will suggest that they were without exception scholars 
and teachers of distinction. They represented various fields of 
learning—economics, biology, neurology, classics, history, philoso- 
phy, religion, physics, psychology, education, law. At the time 
of the report, their average age was over fifty—the youngest, 44, 
the oldest, 67. They were all mature in teaching and experi- 
ence. On this basis of knowledge they had examined the system 
they were familiar with and made the recommendations I have 
referred to. They came from fifteen different schools—state uni- 
versities, large private institutions, and colleges. Among them 
were men whose names are familiar to all of you—J. B. Johnston 
of Minnesota, James R. Angell, then of Chicago, but to become 
the President of Yale within a year or two; Eugene A. Gilmore, 
later Vice-Governor and Secretary of Public Instruction in the 
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Philippine Islands, still later, President of the State University of 
Iowa. Others of the Committee had been department heads or 
deans. Certainly their report was not the product of unfledged 
youth or foreign propaganda. 


The Attitude of Teachers 


Many university and college teachers would like to feel that they 
are welcome to participate more fully than they now do in the con- 
duct of their institutions. They would like to share more re- 
sponsibility than they do for present conditions and for future de- 
velopments. They know that important changes in the whole 
educational system, including institutions of higher learning, are 
long overdue. They expect attempts will be made to adjust edu- 
cational institutions to the requirements of social and economic 
forces of the times, and that both good and bad proposals will be 
put forward. Therefore, it seems to them more important today 
than ever before to work harmoniously and effectively with ad- 
ministrative officers in directing these changes. They consider 
that the governing of colleges and universities ought to be the joint 
endeavor of teachers and administrators. Some teachers, perhaps 
as special beneficiaries of particular academic régimes, say, and 
honestly believe, that a centralized and autocratic university 
government is wise. The great majority, however, in my opinion, 
wish and will ask for changes of the sort proposed in 1920 by the 
report to this Association. 

In his presidential address last year, Professor A. J. Carlson sug- 
gested that “those who are afraid of permitting or encouraging 
an increasing democracy in university organization or university 
life . . . take a look at some of the well-known universities of 
Europe... .”’ He contrasted their republican form of government 
with the prevailing autocratic organization of our own universi- 
ties where we should expect to find only individuals “‘equipped by 
nature and training for democratic control...” 

If our educational institutions are not to be democratic in the 
respects I have mentioned, what will the impending changes in them 


1A. J. Carlson, “So This Is the University?” Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 9, 
12, January, 1938. 
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be like? Should we be content to teach our classes and devote our- 
selves to research in our special subjects, foregoing all ambition 
to participate in matters of broader educational significance; 
should we be satisfied to “‘cultivate our garden,” to dig, as it were, 
in our own back yard, or should we follow the lead of the distin- 
guished members of the Association who, in 1920, and in four sub- 
sequent reports, recommended that faculties become, in a rather 
limited way, partners with presidents and trustees in university 
government? 


Democracy vs. Efficiency in Education 


Probably all of us are typical Americans to the extent that we 
believe we have a right to say something about the general policies 
of any institution with which we are in daily contact. Visitors 
from abroad, recognizing the existence of such a tradition, would 
expect to find in our colleges and universities the fullest expression 
of American democracy. They would expect this because they 
know that in America widespread educational opportunity is one 
of the most characteristic and best expressions of the democratic 
ideal. But they would also expect to find a thoroughly democratic 
organization of universities here because, in the past, they were 
familiar with this sort of academic structure in their own lands. 
However, instead of finding in our educational system—which I 
believe is the most typical example of our social ideals—the best 
expression of our political philosophy, they would discover that the 
ideals and practices of business institutions have become the ac- 
cepted standard of administration in many colleges and universi- 
ties. Perhaps this should not surprise them, for highly successful 
business institutions also are assumed to be objects of national 
reverence. To some extent this is true, for to many Americans 
a narrow sort of efficiency is the touchstone of perfection. Where 
democracy and efficiency come into supposed conflict they de- 
mand that showy sort of efficiency which requires that the success 
of educational institutions meet the usual tests of successful busi- 
ness enterprise. To this we owe in part the growing unrest in uni- 
versity faculties. To it we owe also the growing belief, often 
expressed before the Association, that without neglecting the 
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demands of good business administration, universities must 
bring other aspects of their management into harmony with the 
best democratic principles of American life. My own conviction 
is that democracy is not, in the long run, inefficient, either in edu- 
cational or political administration; that the ideals of efficiency 
and democracy are not in conflict, provided administrators believe 
in them and have confidence in the people dependent on their 
leadership. 


Criticism of Education 


The first report of Committee T mentioned the fact that in- 
dustrial workers rarely if ever have representatives of any sort on 
boards of trustees. Perhaps in part because of this, labor leaders 
conclude that schools do not give labor a fair break. I would 
hesitate to say that they are certainly wrong. Industrial leaders 
say that professors do not have the confidence of business men. 
They imply that this is a reflection on the professors. The op- 
posite conclusion would be equally logical. I do not know why 
our schools should be expected to propagandize for anybody, but 
they apparently are, and probably do. If the whole control of 
educational policy is removed from faculty influence, and is domi- 
nated by the business and professional men who ordinarily de- 
termine the character of the boards of trustees, and by their general 
manager, the president, partiality, conscious or unconscious, could 
hardly be avoided. 

However that may be, Americans have pretty definite ideas 
about our educational system. Besides adverse opinions of it 
from industry and labor, sidewalk critics say that it is too extrava- 
gant, or the precise opposite—it is starved for money. We are also 
told that it educates too many. I overheard a gentleman in a res- 
taurant diagnosing all the ills of society as the result of too much 
education—of too many strong minds and weak backs, he said. 
On the other hand we are told that we have only begun the job 
of educating America, that education must become, in all grades, 
far more universal. It is said to be the remedy for poverty, im- 
morality, overpopulation, race problems, war, and crime. I am 
told that a judge in Birmingham said recently that he had never 
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sentenced to jail a negro who had gone beyond the fifth grade. 
We hear that adult education must be developed, and that with- 
out more and better education democracy will eventually fail. 
“The whole problem of American education needs rethinking,” 
said Father Richard Dowling of Holy Cross College recently.' “Is 
our present school system meeting the problems of modern life?” 
Certainly it can meet many more of them than it does. Certainly 
we, as teachers, are able to give far more help in this direction 
than we are permitted to do. 

A different and startling point of view, however, was expressed 
in a Southern paper about two months ago, in an editorial sound- 
ing the theme that literacy invites dictatorship, and that illiteracy 
constitutes a protection to democracy. Said the writer of that edi- 
torial: “Literacy alone will never raise democracy to perfection, 
and we are not so sure but that too much misplaced literacy doesn’t 
actually hurt democracy. While the illiterate may succumb to the 
harangues of the demagogue, it is usually the demagogue of 
democracy. It is never the demagogue of the dictatorship... . 
California is one of the most literate of our states, and yet, from 
California come two-thirds of all those crack-pot, cure-all schemes 
which are foisted upon the American public, most of them with 
the eventual aim of weakening our democracy.” This is, of course, 
a fragmentary account, and the writer of the editorial disclaims any 
attempt to say that an illiterate state is an ideal state, but he 
does point to Germany as having perhaps “‘the most highly edu- 
cated [people] in the world—and yet, what has happened to democ- 
racy in Germany?’”? In fact, one can hardly pick up a newspaper or 
magazine without finding something that bears on the problems of 
education. The foibles of doctors and lawyers are exposed and, 
directly or by inference, the system that trains them is attacked. 
Some oppose the whole ideal of universal public education. 

President Angell warns that “there is something very deep and 
enduring in the national pattern of education which yields reluc- 
tantly to merely bright ideas when these touch the underlying 

1 Rev. Richard Dowling, S.J., Dean of the Department of Education at Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass., reprinted in Vital Speeches of the Day, November 
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foundations on which institutions rest.”! But criticism can not be 
swept aside thus easily if it represents the deep and matured 
judgment of a university faculty. Such judgment is bound to be, 
I believe, sounder in a majority of cases, than the judgment of any 
single administrative officer, and sounder than that of boards of 
trustees as they are usually constituted. 

Evidence of a more definite sort that an educational reconstruc- 
tion is coming, and that it has already begun, appears in many 
professional publications found in great numbers in any library, all 
reciting the prelude to an educational awakening. Writing on the 
subject of ‘Educational Inertia,” Dean R. D. Carmichael says, 
“Perhaps nowhere else in the social process is it so difficult to over- 
come the inertia of past experience as in the process of education. 
This is due in part to the fact that educators are practicing their 
profession in the same atmosphere in which they learned it.... In 
educational matters we should get away from the fear of heresy, 
that fear of departure from past practice, which has kept our edu- 
cational thinking in a state of fundamental inertia.’’? Neverthe- 
less, for every prophet and advocate of change there are many who 
fear it and will oppose it simply because it is change. Recently 
President Hutchins has written critically of the way in which foot- 
ball dominates our educational philosophy. He could hardly have 
anticipated Senator David I. Walsh’s charges, reported by the As- 
sociated Press on December gth, that “radical professors were be- 
hind current moves to de-emphasize college sports.” 

Official proposals designed to keep educational institutions re- 
sponsive to the needs of modern society are of special interest in 
showing the tendency of educational thought. Dean Young B. 
Smith, of the School of Law of Columbia University, declares that 
“With the rapid changes that are taking place in the economic and 
political affairs of the world, no institution can remain static for 
long and perform effectively its function in society. Just as the 
old patterns of legal education have been revised within the dec- 
ade to conform to present conditions, so must the existing pat- 

1 Quoted in the Bulletin, March ,1937, page 239. 
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terns be altered to meet future needs.”! Recognition by adminis- 
trative officers of the need of academic and curricular changes 
to meet new demands and new opportunities is of first importance, 
but alone it is not progress, for proposed curricular adjustments 
frequently take money, and frequently produce wide divergence of 
opinion as to policy. It is because of this that faculty members 
and administrative officers must work together in effectuating 
these changes. They must understand one another and appreci- 
ate the difficulties and aspirations of each. Perhaps it is in part 
because of their failure to do this that a recent publication of the 
Russell Sage Foundation reports that ‘“‘the burden of experimenta- 
tion [in legal education] generally falls . . . upon a relatively small 
group [of schools] which [have] sufficient imagination, zeal, lei- 
sure, and financial resources to undertake it.”? Yet there is a grow- 
ing recognition of this “‘interrelationship of law and the social 
sciences . . . [together] with the puzzling question of how . . . to 
make students aware of it.” If a satisfactory answer is ever found, 
it will be the result, in my opinion, of active participation of the 
faculty in the formulation of educational philosophy and educa- 
tional policy. 


A Coming Educational Reconstruction? 


Perhaps I have said enough to establish what seems self-evident 
to some of us—that in many ways educational reconstruction is a 
thing of the present and the immediate future. There are other 
less familiar phases of the same general situation. For example, 
we are told by Professor Walter B. Pitkin that, of the 745 colleges 
and universities in America today, 450 are doomed, if they insist 
on “struggling pitifully along under an outmoded concept which 
survives only through the force of tradition.” ...“*That a shakeup 
in the colleges will come, is,” he says, “inevitable. . . . The battle 
for jobs grows grimmer... . / America’s youth, as a group, can not 
afford to spend four years for a general education. The better 
colleges are themselves the leaders in pricking the myth that a 

1 Report of the Dean of the School of Law of Columbia University for the Year 
ending June 30, 1937, page 14. 
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bachelor’s degree is a certificate of employment.’’! Yet, he asserts, 
the educational field is starved for specialized schools of many 
types. These colleges are doomed if they continue along the road 
of traditional curricula, but still can and should be saved to do 
needed work in neglected fields. 

Somewhat similar warnings are to the effect that education as 
we know it today does not serve the needs of democratic society, 
that it creates and perpetuates class lines, and that this must not 
go on. Surveys indicate that a majority of the people who stop 
school at any age under college age do so because they can not 
afford to goon. This is obvious enough, but has some less obvious 
implications. One of them seems particularly serious to those who 
believe in democracy. Our educational system was designed to aid 
in obliterating class lines, but it is in fact helping to maintain 
them. 

The American Youth Commission’s Maryland survey says: 
“The employment of the youth’s father in one of the lower or 
higher income occupations profoundly affects the amount of school- 
ing the youth is likely to receive. The amount of his schooling 
will, in turn, determine to a marked degree the kind of job he will 
get and, therefore, the income he will earn. Out of school for a 
longer period youth leaving at the lower levels tend to marry earlier 
and to have larger families. All these factors threaten, in their 
turn, to impose similar restrictions on the opportunities of the 
youth’s children. Though often upset by the force of individual 
effort, the tendency seems to be towards social and economic stratifi- 
cation and the strengthening of social barriers.” The situation thus 
described seems to mean that those best able to pay for education 
without help are depriving those least able of the resources pro- 
vided by taxation and endowments, or, put another way, that 
many who are fully capable of benefiting from college training are 
not getting it for purely financial reasons. This is clear, of course, 
but here again, possible consequences of it are not always realized. 
Education in America will have to give poor people a better chance 
to go to school. This is not a declaration that everyone should go 

1 Walter B. Pitkin, “One-Type College Doomed,” Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, Vol. XXIV, November, 1938, page 316. 
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to college. But it will be perilous to democratic society to permit 
educational institutions to become more than they now are the 
prerogative of people with money. There are signs of a vast edu- 
cational expansion to prevent this. If this happens, it can not 
fail to affect colleges in many ways. Faculties ought to have a 
great deal to say about the adjustments that will have to be made. 
There are, of course, administrative officials who could determine 
a sound policy. Certainly, however, there are a good number who 
are temperamentally unfitted to handle sympathetically some 
aspects of this problem. A predisposition in favor of democracy 
is needed. People obsessed with the point of view of successful 
business administration frequently lack it. We need, it is true, to 
learn to work with administrative officers, to understand their 
problems, and to get a real, rather than a perfunctory hearing for 
our views. They need to hear these views and to consider 
them. 

University teachers think of themselves as specialists and tend to 
think narrowly on education. We are professors of English, or 
botany, French, or law, and are inclined to feel that we are better 
than the teachers of two or three generations ago who taught 
English, science, Latin, Greek, and political economy with equal 
facility and aplomb. Perhaps we are, but in one respect most of 
us have made a bad mistake. We have neglected the general 
problems of education. As specialists we have ignored them to a 
great extent, and have permitted the impression to become cur- 
rent among administrators that we are neither competent nor in- 
terested in administration and educational policy. We have left 
the direction of large affairs to others and are no longer looked upon 
as their equals in the educational hierarchy. The penalties for this 
preoccupation with the minutiae of learning have been heavy, but 
there are contrary tendencies for which this Association is largely 
responsible. Today, when great changes in educational method 
and philosophy are beginning, a broadening of our interests in 
educational matters is a good sign. These tendencies are not 
inimical to the interests of the universities or of their administra- 
tive officers. In fact, I believe we can agree that they represent 
the best traditions which give universities life and success in a 
democratic country. 
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I hope that this broadening of interests so as to include general 
problems outside our special fields will convince us of the necessity 
of becoming one profession with teachers in the elementary and 
high schools. Reconstruction of higher education along thoroughly 
democratic lines will not be likely until this is so. The tendencies 
towards social stratification of which I have spoken must be over- 
come. Moreover, the quality of our work will be affected by the 
quality of the work done in the elementary and high schools. In 
Alabama the average salary of white teachers in the public schools 
is less than $800 a year. In Birmingham, where salaries are best, 
the average is under $1500 a year. The average in fifty per cent 
of the counties of the state is under $300 a year. In many schools 
the teachers have to come early to do a janitor’s work before 
school begins. Of course many students come to college ill-pre- 
pared. But the teachers are not to blame. Their services to society 
and to their communities are as valuable as ours. They belong to 
our profession and are entitled to our support in every way we can 
give it. We can not afford to take a narrow view of education 
and leave the formulation of educational policies to others. Many 
college administrators profess to a belief in democracy and on that 
ground—devotion to local self-government—object to federal aid 
to schools. Democracy, to many of them, means, I am afraid, 
“let me do it,” or “leave me alone.” It is a concept valuable in 
argument to defend oneself or attack one’s adversary, but not an 
ideal to be put in practice. Here again, a great movement of the 
day needs the understanding of all university teachers. Whatever 
solution is the right one, it is more likely to be obtained if uni- 
versity teachers share in its discussion and express their point of 
view. 

In some respects our educational system is out of step with 
democracy. It creates social classes by educating the well-to-do 
more readily than poor people of equal ability. We encourage 
our graduates to aspire to distinctions which characterize aristo- 
cratic groups and separate them psychologically from the problems 
of wage earners and the poor; I think there is a sort of snobbery 
about some of us that must offend our colleagues in the common 
schools, and alienates from us the interests and understanding of 
business men and labor leaders alike; we neglect the problems of 
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the elementary and high schools and prevent the formation of a 
single and unified profession; we impair the confidence of everyone 
in democracy by failing to practice it within our universities, where 
if any place in the world, it can be made to work efficiently. 

Much of the criticism which takes the form of proposals for 
change, much of the feeling that there is need for educational re- 
construction, is inspired by the belief that educational institutions 
are suffering from the triumph of administrative authority, in- 
herited by us from business institutions, and tending towards the 
destruction of the teacher’s influence as an individual. In the 
speech of Father Richard Dowling, from which I have already 
quoted, he says, ‘one fundamental cause of the present groping 
for educational objectives, in my personal opinion, is the fact that 
our efficiency-mad leaders have beclouded the teacher-function in 
our present-day schools. ... The teacher, from his proper position 
as a leader, has become a mouth-piece, and his personal influence 
has approached the vanishing point. ... Educators must solve 
the problems of education.”! 

It is said that the view that education will save the world has a 
19th century flavor. That may be so, but it seems to many of us 
that in America on/y education can save democracy from the 
enemies of both. What are the means we must use to reach our 
objectives? To me, the most important is the democratization of 
our universities internally. We have never said that faculties 
must run the universities. I do not say that now, but I do say 
that they should have a voice in running them. Those who hon- 
estly disagree with this point of view can at least refrain from rais- 
ing the old scarecrow charge of radicalism or sedition. 

We are advised by philosophers that to have happiness we should 
mind our own business and let others do the same. “Cultivate,” 
says Voltaire, ‘“‘your garden.” But the sage of Ferney did not fol- 
low his own advice. He persisted in plowing up domains usurped 
by others, on the theory that they were public gardens, or com- 
mon land which he might legally explore. And so with us, as col- 
lege teachers, we must seek to reclaim the privileges of scholars, 
to cultivate the garden that once was ours. Questions of educa- 


1 Rev. Richard Dowling, Dean of the Department of Education, Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., cited above. 
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tional policy belong in part, and should belong, to the faculties 
which have to carry them out. Educational institutions in a 
democracy must show that democracy has taken root deep within 
them. They must teach it by precept, and establish it by ex- 
ample. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIME! 


By HANS KOHN 
Smith College 


Academic freedom in the present meaning of the word is a prod- 
uct of recent times. Originally academic freedom meant the ad- 
ministrative and judicial autonomy of the university corporation of 
teachers and students. It was one of the many “freedoms” upon 
which medieval life was based. It did not and could not imply 
Lehrfreiheit, a notion entirely alien to the Middle Ages and to 
early modern times. Academic freedom in the modern sense is a 
product of the epoch of Enlightenment, of liberalism and rational- 
ism, of the triumph of intellectual and moral individualism. 
Therefore we find academic freedom today, with the great Central 
European Counter-Revolution against Enlightenment, liberalism, 
and individualism, again being threatened in its existence. 

Academic freedom is, above all, a duty of the teacher. It is, to 
use a word from Cicero, his duty never to say anything false and 
never to dare to withhold anything true. “Nam quis nescit 
primam esse historiae legem, ne quid falsi dicere audeat? Deinde 
ne quid veri non audeat?” (Cicero, De Oratore, II, 15). The 
teacher is expected to present to his students the whole truth, as he 
understands it in the light of his research and thought. He 
should put his whole individuality into his teaching with no other 
guide but his individual conscience. Only in this way can he 
present to the student, and make the student share in, the dignity 
of spiritual and intellectual endeavor and the seriousness which it 
exacts. The teacher must be free to speak his mind, the student 
must experience his effort at truth. This is impossible in totali- 
tarian countries where the objectivity of truth and thereby the 
dignity of the teaching profession are not recognized. 

Different from academic freedom as a duty of the teacher is 
academic freedom as a right of the teacher, the right to speak the 


1 Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association at Chicago, Illinois, 
December 27, 1938. 
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truth as he understands it. This right is no professional right of 
the teacher, it is part of the general right to freedom of every citi- 
zen, the freedom to think for himself and to express his thoughts 
by word and in print. The academic teacher does not possess 
more rights than any other citizen, he has only greater duties. 
Everybody has the right to speak the truth. The teacher must 
speak the truth. This is the meaning of his calling. 

Academic freedom is therefore thinkable only within a certain 
intellectual order, that of individual rights, based upon that inter- 
pretation of man’s nature and his place in history which we call 
liberalism. This attitude is not a “natural” birthright of man. 
It is a product of a great historical struggle, which started in the 
seventeenth century and was won, at least for the time being, in 
the nineteenth century for Western humanity. This struggle, 
waged by Milton and Locke, by Grotius and Condorcet, by the 
Encyclopaedists and Kant, produced all the liberties which are 
fundamentally one liberty. Academic freedom is nothing in itself, 
no abstraction which can be invoked at will; it is an indissoluble 
part of the whole system of liberalism, of individual rights, of a ra- 
tional order, and only thinkable within it. 

There is much confusion today with regard to this point. Aca- 
demic freedom, or the right to free speech, or the right to self- 
determination, are today often invoked by those who do not be- 
lieve in them and in their liberal foundations, and who wish to use 
them solely for the purpose of undermining and destroying these 
liberties and their foundation. Enemies of liberalism should not 
be allowed to claim and use the instruments of liberalism in their 
fight against it. It is characteristic that a recent writer on Italian 
Fascism could say of Mussolini’s paper, Popolo d’Jtalia, that ‘‘no 
other newspaper in Italy took such advantage of the freedom from 
legal and political responsibility which the Italian press enjoyed.” 
It took it to destroy that freedom entirely. 

For all these freedoms are nothing disassociated from their com- 
mon root, which alone makes them possible. They are a corollary 
of a certain interpretation of the nature of man and his place in 
history. It is the faith, to use the words of Thomas Jefferson, in 
the “‘illimitable freedom of the human mind,” in universal reason, 
shared, at least potentially, by every human being, irrespective of 
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his class or caste, faith or creed, birth or race. The faith, without 
which all academic freedom and all rights of the individual become 
meaningless, is a faith in the dignity and equality of all individuals, 
as rational beings or as created in the image of God. From this 
assumption alone we can arrive at the conclusion, that men are 
able and entitled to think independently, that truth can be found 
by their efforts and common discussion. 

This free discusssion appears to us as the only way in which sci- 
ence and truth can be promoted. Scholarship can prosper only 
by an unhampered free intercourse above all the frontiers of states, 
creeds, races, and classes. A totalitarian order, whether based 
upon the absolutization of the race or of the class or of any other 
relative division of mankind, undermines the development of 
truth and of scholarship, where the contribution of every fellowman 
is welcome only according to its intrinsic value.'! Liberalism pre- 
supposes the existence of a universal truth, of universally applicable 
laws. It accepts the objectivity of science and of the search for 
truth. The communist or the fascist will ask who you are, to 
which class or race you belong, before evaluating or accepting 
any contribution in the field of scholarship. The liberal will ask 
what have you to say, and accept the contribution on its objective 
value in the universal and unceasing search for truth. Academic 
freedom and freedom of scholarship are only possible within the 
system of liberalism. 

Thus academic freedom has been accepted in the Western world 
as part of the liberal order. Certainly there are everywhere failures 
to live up to it. Academic freedom like all liberties is never com- 
pletely realized. Although we may not always live up to it, it re- 
mains before us as a regulative ideal, a demand, and a reproach. 
Even if liberties, in a liberal order, are denied again and again, they 

1 There is an essential difference between communism and fascism. Communism 
destroys the foundations of scholarship, the possibility of human freedom and of 
human dignity. It restricts “man” to “proletarian.” But ultimately communism 
believes in the abolition of all separating and dividing exclusiveness, in one univer- 
sal, rational truth, although in a future which may never dawn. After all, com- 
munism is a grandchild of Hegel. Fascism, in all its forms, denies any future uni- 
versal truth, strengthens, idealizes and absolutizes the exclusive divisions of man- 
kind with their different kinds of “truth.” It thus proclaims the eternal anarchism 
of all values. Only its dynamism is universal in the sense that it is unlimited and 


unlimitable. It will not and can not rest until the whole of mankind acknowledges 
it. 
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can be fought for, and those who in actual fact deny them, find 
themselves on the defensive. In theory, at least, they have to pay 
lip service to them, to recognize their general applicability. The 
shameful situation in Russia, in Italy, in Germany, today does not 
consist in the fact that in some or many cases the freedom to speak 
one’s thoughts is denied, but that there is no battle being waged for 
it, that graveyard silence reigns, that the ideal as such, the objec- 
tivity of truth, is denied. 

We see the results of this attitude in the press and literary pro- 
ductions of the totalitarian countries with their completely one- 
sided and distorted views, their ludicrous judgments on the forces 
at work in history and in the contemporary world. Of course fool- 
ish opinions can also be put forward in liberal countries, but here 
they can be combated and rectified, the public can make its 
choice. In totalitarian countries no defense exists against the 
dulling of the intellect, against obscurantism, against cutting loose 
from world currents. Today the language even, used in the totali- 
tarian countries, has nothing in common with the language used 
outside of these countries. The same words do in no way convey 
the same meaning. 

Academic freedom is an indispensable part of the democratic, 
liberal order. But this order is denied today not only for Italy or 
Germany, but universally. A new interpretation of man and of his 
place in history wishes to impose itself upon the whole of mankind. 
(It is not a question of certain nations, although certain nations, on 
account of historical reasons, succumb to it more easily; it is not 
the problem of a fight against Italy or Germany, but against the 
fundamental attitude which denies the equality of men, the uni- 
versality of truth, the dignity of reason.) This new attitude 
threatens academic freedom and free scholarship, as it threatens 
all other freedom. In such a situation the academic teacher has a 
greater responsibility, to be wide awake to the dangers threatening 
not only academic freedom but the whole liberal tradition which 
produced academic freedom. He has no right to withdraw into an 
ivory tower, to care only for academic freedom. Academic free- 
dom lives and dies with the whole liberal order. 

If we care for academic freedom we have to fight for freedom 
generally, in the universities and in all other walks of life, in the 
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United States, and everywhere. The enemies of freedom in their 
tactics destroy one isolated position after another; they can do it 
because they do not encounter united opposition. The forces for 
freedom are divided, not only among nations but also among 
professions. The attack, however, is a totalitarian attack. The 
fight for academic freedom is today, when liberalism itself is threat- 
ened, no longer a professional fight for the factual realization of a 
generally acknowledged principle. It is part of a fight for the 
survival of the fundamental values of liberalism for everybody and 
everywhere. It is a special application of the most fundamental 
battle in which man can be enlisted, the fight centered around the 
interpretation of the values governing the life and history of man. 
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VALUES OF THE CHAPTER IN THE 
SMALL COLLEGE 


By E. J. WEEKES 
Berea College 


“In the midst of a thousand other activities on our university 
campus we find it very difficult to keep a live interest in our local 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors.” 
“With such heavy schedules as we have in our small college our 
local chapter is not very active.” 

Such statements and others like them are heard among Associa- 
tion members everywhere. While no single answer can be made 
to the problem of how chapter fervor can be maintained, the Berea 
Chapter offers its experience as illustrative material. 

Since faculty meetings do not apparently differ in glory or in 
dullness from one end of the country to the other and the allotted 
time for them is given over to routine matters, there is little or no 
opportunity for good discussion upon the more fundamental as- 
pects of educational endeavor. In many groups there is very little 
idea of what the policies of the institution really are or of what part 
the faculty is to play in carrying them out. It is at this point 
that the local chapters of the American Association of University 
Professors may effectively complement the faculty meeting and 
help to interpret to the faculty and to the administration the work 
in hand. 

The fact that the chapters are quite separate from any official 
connection with the college administration makes for the greatest 
freedom of expression. One feels free to utter, and to hold tena- 
ciously, any opinion or conviction he desires, even differing 
pleasantly and feelingly with members who happen at the time 
to be both administrators and teachers. 

Berea College is peculiarly free to make educational experiments 
of all kinds. There is, therefore, much stimulus for faculty mem- 
bers to keep themselves informed of possible changes and directions 
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in which education as a whole, and in particular, may go. So vital 
is the problem to them that the bi-monthly meetings are frequently 
supplemented by special gatherings and by studies upon certain 
aspects of larger questions by individual Association members. 

Recently a discussion upon ‘“‘College Goals: General Education 
vs. Vocational Education” was held. The matter naturally in- 
volved the whole junior-college movement, its relation to normal 
schools, its part in mass education, and its relation to the emphasis 
upon unadapted students as well as upon well-motivated ones. 
So stimulating was the leader’s introduction that a résumé of 
the discussion was circulated for further reflection. Another in- 
forming discussion arose from the presentation of the relation of 
majors to divisional organization. It was revealed that while the 
colleges are similar in many respects they vary widely in striking 
and genuinely significant ways. The study stirred up keen 
analysis, warm discussion, and continuation powwows on street 
corners the following day. 

The times seem crucial to many faculties. “Hot spots” upon 
every campus in the United States and Canada must be faced 
frankly and immediately. The matters of requirements for col- 
lege teaching, age limits for new heads of departments, retirement, 
tenure, teachers’ unions, and the fast-approaching similarity be- 
tween educational administration and factory management are 
vital to the teaching profession. While the local chapter does not 
in any way attempt to act as a unit in college affairs, such frank 
discussions have greatly aided in stimulating thought, informing 
other members of the faculty, crystallizing judgments, clearing 
foggy atmospheres, and forestalling future misunderstandings. 

For a number of years the Berea Chapter has attempted to 
encourage professional study by a series of lectures prepared by its 
members reflecting their own interests or their research. These 
lectures are not designed to attract popular attention, although 
they are open to all other teachers, students, and interested towns- 
people. It is a matter of pride for the members to be present, 
and attendance increases steadily. 

Such topics as the following indicate the possible range of inter- 
est of the small-college teacher: “Present-Day Atomic Structure 
and Alchemy,” “‘A Phase of Cameron’s Administration of the War 
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Department,” “Recent German Literature.” Occasionally the 
chapter reaches out to nearby institutions for lectures upon such 
subjects as the improvement of college teaching and upon the 
findings of a widely travelled educator. 

The opportunity of appearing in the lecture series goes by rota- 
tion and furnishes a critical, yet friendly audience. It prevents 
oftentimes the later embarrassment indicated in Sam Weller’s 
comment, “When it’s in print, it is irrewécable.” 

Being but a small group the Berea Chapter finds it sometimes 
convenient and delightful to meet in the homes of its members, 
the wives therein eagerly listening, and joining in the discussions 
when a necessary pause for breath occurs. One gala occasion 
comes when an informal and speechless banquet is held, followed 
by pertinent discussion. Visits from other chapters in the vicinity 
prove informing, unifying, and horizon-widening. 

In small colleges especially where the teaching load runs from 
twelve to sixteen hours per week (for physical science teachers 
often to twenty-four or twenty-eight periods per week) and where 
committee work occupies many extra-curricular hours, to find a 


time and a place for thoughtful exchange of opinion and ideas is 
admittedly perplexing. Almost harder to find, however, is the 
opportunity for personal study or for rudimentary research. We 
at Berea College have found that our chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors is an increasingly valuable 
asset in meeting these professional requirements. 


PANEM ET CIRCENSES 
By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


Louisiana State University 


Like the schools of America, the colleges are always in search 
of something new, and think they are always finding it. We look 
forward, not round about or to the past, as if the great values 
of life had not been discovered by the genius and labors of our 
predecessors, but were certainly just ahead of us. The depth of 
Greek understanding, the purity and finality of Greek art and 
literature, the beauty and high significance of Greek mythology, 
and in fact the whole legacy of the past, recede from us at a rate 
which is accelerating. Not only the ancient classics but those of 
modern times which are addressed to the intellect and the higher 
faculties are now in a minor place. Even history, outside of the 
slender budget provided by our own country, is dying. Mathe- 
matics as a propaedeutic and cultural discipline preceded it to 
the grave long since. Greek and Latin are approaching rigor 
mortis. Astronomy is forgotten. Logic and philosophy are 
known to few. Theology, the most potent force during a thou- 
sand years of our civilization, and still one of great concern to the 
non-academic world, is quite on est. 


Right This Way 


Whoever thinks clearly and is accustomed to reflecting upon 
his own cogitations will be in easy possession of the knowledge of 
a subject which baffles American education, namely grammar. 
To him the art of literature, like most of the other arts, is already 
at hand, and its study may become a continual delight. But in 
college as in school, English in all its forms is now a problem to 
which either nobody knows the solution or few, if any, are willing 
to apply it if they do know. Such subjects as chemistry, physics, 
and even biology, the first two now regarded as exceedingly difficult 
studies, are principally confined to engineering or medical students, 
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who pass among the others as gifted intellects. When I went to 
college less than a generation ago, and people still had to make 
serious use of their minds in order to get educated, that would 
have been very unusual. A student was expected to understand 
grammar as a matter of course. I think the schools would not 
have passed him on to college in those days if he didn’t know it, and 
he was likely to study from choice the sciences I just mentioned. 

In place of the classic disciplines we now have a large company 
of new and waxing substitutes. For example: Commerce, 
economics, education, journalism, physical education, “political 
science,” psychology, sociology, speech; cooking, courtship, 
office management, radio speaking, stage lighting, “secretarial 
science,” etc. Half of these are chiefly borrowings from other 
departments, now offered as distinct bodies of knowledge, while 
the other half are little more than trades and crafts. Yet they 
are equated to Greek, mathematics, and poetry in educational 
value; and an acrobat, now become a collegian by way of his 
trade, may receive as much “credit” for a course in the theory 
of wrestling, or one in how to teach such theory to others, as he 
would for studying the theory of equations. In fact, the trades 
and crafts subjects and their intellectual correlates are evidently 
rated higher than the classical arts and sciences by both colleges 
and educators, since they receive so much more attention. 

Now if anyone can learn to make a better pudding by leaving 
the kitchen and taking a course, or to run a business office more 
efficiently by going to school rather than to work, or to under- 
stand his habits and customs and those of people around him any 
better by going to lectures than by thinking for himself and using 
his leisure time for reading, then it would be foolish to say these 
things shouldn’t be done. But it is even more foolish for educators 
not to realize the limitations of these pursuits, and the effects of 
admitting them to college. The proper pedagogical level for 
trades and crafts subjects is not college. Moreover, some or all 
of the resources expended on such unnecessary things are likely 
to be taken from those that are necessary. 

The habit of lifting out portions of old established subjects 
and inflating them into branches coordinate with the parent 
ones, at the cost of the latter and of the student, is wasteful and 
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undiscriminating. Obviously, the presence of easy, thinned-out 
substitutes for concentrated intellectual labor is tempting to the 
average. Those who might acquire learning and mental disci- 
pline if they had to, will fail to get much of either under this 
temptation. There is clearly a net loss to education as a whole, 
for if the easy substitutes were not provided, then the learner 
would be obliged to get the real thing. 


Believe It or Not 


Educators easily forget what has been happening to learning, 
and some of them quickly take umbrage when the subject is 
broached. It is a common thing to hear the advocates and 
beneficiaries of the newly arrived studies criticize the defenders 
of the more classical, scientific, and intellectual ones and accuse 
them of being reactionaries who would block progress. Nothing 
would be more preposterous pedagogically, in their eyes, than 
the study of such a subject as classical mythology. Yet that is 
a mine of wisdom and beauty not matched (though unwittingly 
employed) by any of the nouveaux arrivés. Today its place is 
taken by social psychology, marketing, basketball methods, 
public speaking, and the like. Astronomy, a beautiful and ex- 
ceedingly illuminating science, incidentally more apt when well 
learned to generate a becoming attitude of mind than much else 
that we teach for that purpose today, finds itself displaced by 
salesmanship, radio technique, shorthand, headline writing, and 
cosmetology. Logic (scientiarum scientia), metaphysics, and the 
history of thought go begging, their adherents of times past having 
been succeeded by a generation which prefers adolescent psy- 
chology, county government, the “science” of clothing, rural 
survey methods, and so on. Anyone who ever studied Greek 
(with success) knows that it is an instrument of insight and beauty 
hardly surpassed by any other invention of man. But Greek is 
dead, its place taken by Spanish on the theory that Spanish is 
easy, or perhaps by French, or very likely not taken at all. Mathe- 
matics (scientiarum regina), with other classic branches, now 
gives place to such newcomers as the following: psychology and 
sociology of arithmetic (sic—Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity), direct-by-mail advertising, photoplay composition, ad- 
vanced clothing, writing farm news, problems of student advise- 
ment (advisement, sic—fresh coinage from Teachers College), 
furniture appreciation, tap dancing, school lunchroom manage- 
ment, humanics (sic, realiter, exempli gratia: “discussion of the 
home as the best place to rear children”—University of Wis- 
consin), applied economics of real estate, theory of story telling, 
principles of transportation, survey of gymnastics, the newspaper 
business office, tea room and cafeteria management, drug store 
practice, camping, meal planning and serving, letter writing. If 
the bewildered young collegian isn’t sure of these, fearing he might 
not pass, then he will find an abundance of alternative choices 
provided, as witness: play and leisure time, scouting principles 
and practice, tumbling, the speaking voice (which teaches the 
“establishment of fundamental co-ordination of mind, voice and 
body”—University of Washington), methods of teaching base- 
ball, or football, or basketball, or track, research problems of the 
dean of women (veritas incredibilior fabula est—Ohio State Uni- 
versity), the community chest movement, principles of football 
coaching and management, beginning swimming, intermediate 
swimming, advanced swimming, seminar in athletics (sempora 
mutantur et mutamur in illis; vero mutantur); all of which may 
be topped off with a course in creative physical education, a 
further contribution of Ohio State University, where, however, 
it does not appear that creative art or creative literature is to 
be had. The same university provides forty-three courses in 
social work, which ought to be some help to those who may have 
become social “cases” through previous maleducation. If after 
some sessions with these new forms of learning the adventurous 
young scholar is still not successful, or, to speak lightly, if he 
feels himself lost in the woods, then he can go west, to the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and get forty-four courses in forestry and 
lumbering (or thirty-two in journalism). 

Who can wonder that the apostles of these new things should 
fret and bluster when drawn out by the believer in the more 
exacting disciplines of another day? But who can not wonder 
when they honestly and zealously pronounce theirs to be the way 
of progress, and the other nothing but backwardness? 
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Bright Packages 


Most of the educational world, and perhaps even more the out- 
side world, knows where salesmanship, gymnastics, costumery, 
etc., educationally belong. But it is evident that many people 
are deceived by some other members of the curriculum, including 
a few members that are very conspicuous. For example, psy- 
chology. Candidly, there is surprisingly little in psychology, 
psychiatry excepted, which is not fairly well known to reflective 
minds already. It was known to novelists and dramatists long 
before psychology as a separate study came on the scene, and was 
taken for granted by theology. But we must of course reckon 
with the fact that not all college students are reflective minds, and 
few today are really acquainted with great novels or plays; and, 
furthermore, an educated person ought to be acquainted with the 
motives and habits that govern conduct, which are the staple of 
psychology. It is therefore proper to require of most students 
a general psychology course, condensed from the most significant 
data, though it would be regrettable for such a course to take the 
place of great literature containing what it contains and much 
else besides. It is not feasible, however, nor needful, for a person 
who is to gain a liberal education in four years at college to give 
up more than one course, or certainly two courses, to psychology. 
He only deprives himself of important studies if he does. Such 
a thing as a “major” in psychology, for an undergraduate, is out 
of the question from the standpoint of comprehensive and dis- 
criminating education. Furthermore, it would be impossible 
to put together a major program in it that did not contain 
heavy amount of duplication. 

The status of sociology is similar. It is a synthetic branch, 
consisting of elements taken from psychology, history, and anthro- 
pology, along with bits from ethics, economics, and government. 
It lacks a differentia to establish it as a distinct discipline, and the 
student who acquaints himself with the departments of knowledge 
from which it derives will.have a substantial grasp of it already. 
For the student who neglects the parent disciplines, however, 
there is a concrete, if vicarious, value in sociology by virtue of the 
fact that it brings to bear on practical affairs, with a directness 
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obvious to all, some of the principles of those disciplines. A 
course condensed like that in psychology is accordingly appro- 
priate under the conditions indicated; but there is hardly room 
for more than one or two courses, for the same reasons as those in 
the case of psychology. 


Government, or “political science,” is also without a material 
differentia. Even its students sometimes point out that there is 
nothing about it that can properly be called science, unless that 
term is construed so freely as to include anything systematic, 
such as a good novel or play or poem. Subtract law, history, 
and philosophy from this subject and there is nothing left but the 
techniques of government procedure, which are studied in school 
civics. 

In spite of the great amount of attention spent upon economics, 
that subject is likewise to no great extent a distinct branch. 
History, psychology, philosophy, and geography contain a heavy 
portion of it. However, it utilizes these departments in such 
ways as to make them more available to the average person than 
they would be otherwise. Condensed so as not to encroach upon 
the other demands of a good education, a requirement which can 
be well met in perhaps two college courses, it is an asset to the 
curriculum. 


Something to Take Home 


The social sciences, as these subjects are called, receive more 
attention than anything else in the liberal arts program at present, 
despite their intrinsic limitations when compared with other 
studies. Students looking for an explanation of depressions, and 
wishing to be prepared to get on in a “complex civilization,” have 
turned to these branches in great numbers in recent years. A 
careful study of history would have taught them most of what they 
needed to know. It would be interesting to learn what caused 
them to take up these studies in lieu of history, and one may be 
tempted to suppose it was the idea that they would provide a 
short cut. Whatever the reason, they turned to them on the 
recommendations of their colleges and in consequence of tempta- 
tions held out to them by ambitious departments in which such 
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studies were offered. Harvard, I believe, in due course realized 
the error of this and has since discouraged emphasis on the social 
studies. It is hard to think that other colleges will not presently 
return to more critical judgment and follow Harvard’s example. 

The undergraduate social sciences—not including history, which 
only became a “‘science” when that word grew popular and authori- 
tative—can be condensed into a half dozen or fewer solid courses 
from which the average student would derive unquestionable 
benefit, and for which there would be room in his four-year schedule 
without interference with other studies of equal or superior value. 
Padded and vacuous courses, which now infest the curriculum, 
are not really demanded, though snapped up when offered as bait. 
None of these would have any place in the retained group. Read- 
ings likewise can be thinned out to a point where the original and 
memorable works would receive all attention, instead of being 
neglected in favor of denatured substitutes, as often happens now. 
The entire distinct materials of great numbers of courses in these 
fields can be satisfactorily covered in readings supplementary to 
the essential courses; and furthermore the teacher, given more time 
by being released from the superfluous courses, would be able to 
see that his students covered these readings with understanding— 
something which few teachers are likely to do now. On the other 
hand, specialists who are not registered for a general education 
but for professional or trade purposes can still be permitted to 
take the highly restricted courses we have now, provided the 
college feels able to conduct them without injury to its general 
function. Such individuals can not expect to receive the titles and 
credentials of persons having a liberal education, however. 

The reason for trimming social science would not be simply 
that its unique field, not already covered in other departments, 
was small. It would rather be that if the student were to have 
time for the other subjects necessary to an education, then he 
would have to be sparing of the time allotted to this one. He 
ought to allow at least a half dozen courses for history, an equal 
number for either or both of English literature proper and 
science (astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, physics), as many 
for foreign language and literature, including Latin or Greek, 
several for mathematics, others for logic, ethics, the history of 
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philosophy, the history and theory of art, mythology, theology, 
law, and music. It is easy to see that a program including all or 
most of these studies in a period of four years will have little room 
for additions, and also that social science receives an extremely 
liberal allotment when given the half dozen courses just men- 
tioned. 


Afterthoughts 


I imagine the chief objection raised against this schedule, even 
by the social sciences, would be that the demands it makes of 
the student are excessive, and that any college that undertook 
to require so much would soon find itself without an enrolment. 
But that implies that the social sciences, and presumably much 
else not mentioned, are at present light in their requirements, 
since the colleges are certainly not lacking enrolment. It would 
seem also to imply a certain failure to recognize the principle, well 
known to earlier pedagogy, that thorough education, something 
to enlighten, broaden, and enrich the man, is not to be got by 
effortlessly passing through four years of college. This failure 
need not in fact be hypothesized or deduced; it is direct and ob- 
vious, especially to the layman who has been disillusioned about 
college through experience with its more recent product. It is 
a failure which seriously reflects upon the aims, judgment, and 
scheme of values of the educator. The gamut of subjects neces- 
sary for an enlightened education is not so heavy, unless in the 
eyes of those graduates of the new regime who never ventured 
much beyond the little cranny of their specialty. I am sure the 
products of a different order, who got their education in the 
spacious critical disciplines, will agree that their days on the 
campus were certainly no less interesting and enjoyable than 
those of that modern phenomenon, Joe College. Enrolments— 
not inferior educationally to any since then—were not wanting 
in those days. 

The wholesale introduction of sub-college-grade subjects and 
the inflation of both them and the lightweights already in the 
curriculum, have made it possible for a student to pass to a degree 
by hardly more than brushing the great disciplines. That may 
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be all right for some purposes, but not for the purpose of de- 
veloping the capacities of the mind and spirit. Such a “graduate” 
may be a true bachelor of gymnastics, a journeyman radio talker, 
or an apprentice to the “‘profession” of journalism, but one may 
point out that he is not artium baccalaureus, nor bachelor of 
science. It may also be true that the world has more use, or 
rather more paying jobs, for those schooled in the workaday con- 
cerns of creature existence than it has for thinkers and poets. 
But if that is the argument, then the world’s need is trade and 
commercial schools in which the desired results could be had in 
one or two years instead of four, and at a small fraction of the 
present cost. There are signs, however, that not all of the worka- 
day world is satisfied with the trade-school type of education. 
Employers, including school superintendents, would feel better 
toward academic education if it labeled its product not bachelor 
of arts or of science, but just what it is. Which would be rather 
embarrassing to a good many colleges. 

Optimistic laymen still take it for granted, no doubt, that 
educators realize the young are seldom competent judges of what 
they need to know, also that the educators fully understand that 
a panem et circenses curriculum will not produce education. But 
the fact is that a large bloc of the faculty today consists of persons 
trained under relaxed standards, who now perpetuate the same 
in the minds and lives of their pupils. An early specimen still 
remains among the less happy recollections which I have of college. 
This worthy had written a dissertation on types of prison construc- 
tion, believe it or not, and was now about to introduce a course 
in that pregnant science. A number of us got out at that point, 
but it is not beyond belief that later on there were those who, 
looking for a snap, came and took this course and were not dis- 
appointed. Professors like that one, and department heads and 
others who could approve such a course and open it to liberal arts 
students on the same terms as mathematics or Shakespeare, are 
hardly the ones to decide what will educate a man; or if they are, 
something must be restraining their powers of judgment. Evi- 
dently the forces behind such innovations are not those associated 
with learning or the cultivation of taste. More likely they con- 
sist of personal, departmental, or institutional pressure aimed at 
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bigness or some other non-educational end. I am sure a professor 
of ethics, desiring to put himself and his department forward, 
could with the right sort of scheming inflate that subject to twenty 
or more courses if he were so heedless of the effect on the curricu- 
lum and so bent on magnifying himself and his department. If 
he did that, he would only be doing what has been done in quite 
a number of branches. But I am of the opinion that most pro- 
fessors of ethics would regard that sort of thing as obvious self- 
aggrandizement, very unethical and unprofessional in itself, and 
also that they would rather have their students take the one or 
two honest courses ethics has to offer and leave the rest to history, 
literature, logic, and science. 


What is more familiar in the academic sphere than to hear a 
professor of X modestly (or guardedly) decline to offer an opinion 
on something from Y? If he doesn’t decline, it is a good chance 
that he will come forth with an opinion that is uninformed or 
biased. The reason, accepted as a matter of course, is that Y is 
outside his ‘‘field.”” But Y, and also Z, and 4, B, C, ... as well, 
are not really outside the field of a well educated and liberal- 
minded individual. Neither are they dissociated from one 
another; and a comprehensive and appreciative acquaintance 
with even one subject inevitably leads into others. It is only 
due to a defect in the education and interests of the modest or 
over-prudent professor that either he feels obliged to keep silent 
or else impelled to make himself foolish. 


But where it is a matter of pushing his own subject without 
regard to others, even though its value may be less, we observe 
that the modesty of this very odd professor is wont to leave him, 
his prudence turns into zealous self-interest, and he shows little 
scruple against muscling in. Perhaps he does honestly believe 
that salesmanship or weight lifting or publicity methods or prison 
construction is just as good as literature, history, physics, or 
logic. More is the pity. 


Resolutions 


It is significant in this connection that the higher professions 
in the United States have found it advisable to set their own 


x 


PANEM ET CIRCENSES 


educational standards, not leaving it to the colleges and universi- 
ties to do that. No questions concerning the wisdom of this 
policy will occur to anyone who realizes what has happened to 
the program of collegiate work during the last generation. 

If it is necessary or wise for the medical, bar, and engineering 
associations to supervise professional college curricula, it must be 
equally or more so for some authoritative and respected body to 
supervise the general curriculum. Otherwise, who will keep dear 
old Hooplah from giving degrees, in a little while, for clog dancing, 
horseshoe pitching, or playing the saxophone? What will happen 
to mathematics, literature, and genuine science? What will 
become of intellectual and cultural discipline, of which we still 
think college the guardian? 

The American Association of University Professors, being the 
only collegiate educational association comparable to the pro- 
fessional agencies, could, if it were so minded, initiate a move- 
ment to rescue and protect the curriculum and the standards for 
administering it. No doubt the members of the Association who 
owe their academic existence to the regrettable importations 
and the inordinate expansions which are so familiar would protest. 
But if one is right in supposing that liberal education requires 
discrimination and intellectual attainment and that it fails when 
the means to these are starved out, then those members would 
have to admit either that they had no case or else that liberal 
education was not their aim. 

It would be a signal event in the life of the Association if it 
came out vigorously for a plan to redeem collegiate standards. I 
do not mean a survey and a stillborn report—who does not know 
the conditions? A plan of action, not merely a cold transcript 
of what we already know, is needed. If the answer is that the 
Association, like its members, is poor and could not pay for this, 
then that is beside the point. It is not money that is required, 
but ideas and energy. Doesn’t the membership have these in 
abundance? And one may surmise that some of those phil- 
anthropic foundations which have so generously contributed 
money to all manner of other educational projects could spare a 
little, if it were really needed, for this one. 

The examples of the American Medical Association and other 
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professional organizations are at hand for our enlightenment and 
guidance. These organizations partly determine their respective 
curricula. Let the same be a goal of the American Association 
of University Professors, in the sphere of liberal education. 

Some of the professional associations rate their schools ac- 
cording to thoroughly objective and reliable standards. Let the 
American Association of University Professors do likewise, and 
thereby perform a high service to students, parents, the public, 
and the colleges and universities themselves. This might cost 
considerable money. But money for so desirable, and so desired, 
a purpose could be found. 

Until curricular and rating standards had been determined 
finally, those used by the most distinguished institutions and 
departments here and abroad in estimating credits, and also those 
of Phi Beta Kappa and some of the accrediting agencies, would 
be helpful. The opinions of certain non-academic interests, such 
as writers, publicists, lawyers, physicians, and engineers should 
be worthy of consultation. On account of the growing interest 
of the professions in having their members better educated, in 
fields apart from their professional studies, it is likely that they 
would be glad to join this Association in framing and enforcing 
standards. So, no doubt, would some other societies, not strictly 
professional but of high cultural standing and importance. 

The American Association of University Professors has made 
admirable contributions to the enlightenment of college teachers 
concerning certain of their problems. In its statement of the 
principles of academic freedom for which it stands, a statement 
which ranks with the great declarations of rights which the coun- 
try has produced, it has performed both a professional and a public 
service of high order. It has, furthermore, courageously defended 
those principles. The occasion is at hand for it to go farther and 
take the measures necessary to protect not this time the educator 
but the education. Learning and the cultivation of mind and 
spirit are disappearing from the country. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Regional and State Meetings 


Regional meetings are being planned at Baylor University, 
April 7 and 8 and at Colgate University in May. A meeting of 
the chapters in the state of Kansas is scheduled at Lawrence on 
April 1. A meeting of the Iowa Conference of University Pro- 
fessors is planned for April 21 and 22 at Des Moines. 


Washington, D. C. 


A regional meeting for Maryland and the District of Columbia 
was held at Wesley Hall, Washington, D. C., on March 18. 
Sixty-two members were present with representatives from the 
following institutions: Goucher, Hood, Swarthmore, and Western 
Maryland Colleges, the United States Naval Academy, American, 
Catholic, George Washington, Georgetown, and Howard Univer- 
sities, and the University of Maryland. A report on tenure rules 
and practices was given for each institution respectively by Pro- 
fessors A. B. Potorf (reading the statement presented by Dr. 
Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, American University, in her absence); 
Richard J. Purcel, Catholic University; Mitchell Dreese, George 
Washington University; Louise R. Heath, Hood College; Alain 
L. Locke, Howard University; and Robert T. Fitzhugh, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

The subject of “Salaries of College and University Teachers in 
the Atlantic States” was discussed by Professor Charles B. Hale, 
University of Maryland, member of the Council of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. Charles R. Mann, President-Emeritus of the American 
Council on Education, the guest speaker, made an address on 
“The Relation of Faculty and Trustees.” Professors Florence P. 
Lewis, Goucher College, Treasurer, and Ralph E. Himstead, 
General Secretary, of the Association, also spoke informally. 

Professor W. H. E. Jaeger, Georgetown University, was the pre- 
siding officer. The committee in charge of arrangements consisted 
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of Professors Richard N. Owens, member of Committee E on 
Organization and Conduct of Chapters, and E. C. Stowell, American 
University, W. H. E. Jaeger, Georgetown University, James H. 
Taylor, George Washington University, S. M. Wedeberg, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, all of whom are chapter presidents. 


Chapter Activities 


Allegheny College. At a dinner meeting of the chapter on De- 
cember 12 the subject of the general discussion was examinations. 
At this meeting a committee was appointed to supply the informa- 
tion requested by the Committee T survey on college and univer- 
sity government. Several dinner meetings are being planned by 
the program committee for the current year. 


Colorado State College. At the January meeting of the chapter 
it was voted to hold semi-monthly meetings for the rest of the year. 
Among the subjects planned for discussion are the following: The 
Psychology of Motivation; Teaching Methods; Improving the 
Reading and Study Habits of Students; and Guidance Responsi- 
bilities of the College Professor. 


Duquesne University. The annual fall dinner meeting of the 
chapter held on December 10 was attended by about 75 members 
and guests. The speakers were the president of the university, 
the Very Reverend J. J. Callahan; Professor W. H. Michener 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, former member of the 
Council of the Association; the retiring president of the chapter, 
Professor Gordon B. Strong; and the newly elected officers of 
the chapter, Professors Raymond J. Kelley, president, and 
William H. Bennett, vice-president. It is reported that this was 
the most largely attended meeting ever held by the chapter and 
that the prospects for increasing membership and interest in 
chapter activities during the current year are very favorable. 


Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg). A dinner meet- 
ing of the chapter was held on February 20. The subject of dis- 
cussion was faculty participation in administration. It was an- 
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nounced that a state meeting of chapters is planned for April 1 at 
Lawrence with the University of Kansas as host. 


Kent State University. A dinner meeting of the chapter was 
held on November 24 with 25 in attendance. Professor Harvey 
Walker of The Ohio State University, former member of Com- 
mittee E, was present as guest and participated in the discussion 
of problems particularly important in state financed institutions. 
At this meeting there was initiated a conference committee for 
the coordination of the activities in chapters in the five state- 
supported institutions of Ohio. 


Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast.) An open dinner 
meeting of the chapter to which all members of the faculty were 
invited was held on October 10 and was attended by 45 members 
and guests. A paper was read by Professor Clara L. Hoffman 
on the objectives and the achievements of the chapter. Sugges- 
tions were then made by Professor A. C. McGill regarding the 
program of chapter activities to carry out the aims of the Associa- 
tion. 

The program for the current year includes the discussion of 
the following topics: Problems of Vital Importance in our Re- 
gion and their Relation to the College; Study of Foreign Ex- 
change Scholarships, Fellowships and Exchange Students; Orien- 
tation and Guidance of Freshmen; the Academic and Non-Aca- 
demic Students; and the Use of Mental Tests. In March the 
chapter held an honor student banquet for the promotion of high 
standards of scholarship in the student body. 


Monmouth College. On May 6 the chapter will hold a meeting 
to which are invited all members of the Association within a radius 
of 150 miles. Professor Fernandus Payne of Indiana University, 
former member of the Council, will be a guest speaker. 


University of New Hampshire. At a luncheon meeting of the 
chapter on February 16 two reports were presented on the various 
aspects of the Bulletin, ““The Student and His Knowledge,” of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Ex- 
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tended and animated discussion that followed centered upon local 
conditions as seen in the light of this study by the Foundation. 
It is announced that the next meeting of the chapter will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the findings of a chapter committee for the 
study of data to be presented to Committee T of the Association on 
Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government. 


The Ohio State University. A \uncheon meeting of the chapter 
was held on January 11 with §2 present. Professor Harvey Walker 
reported on the regional meeting at Toledo in December and Pro- 
fessor Robert E Mathews discussed some of the important pro- 
ceedings at the Annual Meeting of the Association in Chicago. 
The question of cooperation among members of the Association in 
the several state institutions in Ohio was discussed and a committee 
appointed to study possibilities of such cooperation. 


University of Texas. A dinner meeting of the chapter held on 
January 19 was devoted to the discussion of academic freedom 
and tenure. Seventy-five members were in attendance. On Feb- 
ruary 11 the chapter called a meeting of all members of the faculty 
for the discussion of the recent manifesto signed by American sci- 
entists in protest against the suppression of freedom in science and 
scholarship in the totalitarian states. 


University of Toledo. The proposal of the chapter for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee on academic freedom and 
tenure was made to Dr. P. C. Nash, president of the university, 
in 1933 upon his assumption of his duties, and with the president’s 
cordial cooperation a “policy’”” committee was organized the fol- 
lowing year. The functions of the committee were more clearly 
defined last year by the provisions of a formal constitution as 
voted by the faculty. Now designated as the Faculty Conference 
Committee this body consists of 7 members elected by the faculty 
by the single transferable vote system and 2 members ex-officio, 
the president of the institution and the dean of administration. 

The purpose of the committee is: 


_ 
| 
_ 
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(a) To formulate and present to the University Board or 
Administration suggestions on policies which affect the whole, 
or a substantial part, of the faculty; 


(b) To confer with the Administration on matters which the 
Administration wishes to present to the committee; 

(c) To serve as an intermediary between individual faculty 
members and the Administration on matters which are not within 
the jurisdiction of other committees or offices. 


It is also specified “that the committee shall have power to refer 
matters to the faculty at a faculty meeting or to hold a faculty 
referendum vote.” 

It is anticipated that this committee will prove even more ef- 
fective under the new provisions. 


Vanderbilt University. The program of the chapter for the 
current year consists of a series of discussion meetings dealing with 
a wide variety of problems of importance in higher education. 
These meetings are open to all members of the faculty in order that 
the general faculty opinion may be expressed. As a result of the 
attendance of non-members of the Association, interest in the 
Association’s work has been definitely increased. A further re- 
sult of this plan is that administrative officers at the institution 
have suggested topics for these meetings on which general faculty 
opinion may be sought. The subject at the meeting on February 9 
was ‘“‘“Graduate Study and Research in Vanderbilt University.” 


Representatives of the Association 


The following members accepted the General Secretary’s invi- 
tation to represent the American Association of University Profes- 
sors at various meetings and celebrations: 

M. H. Ingraham (University of Wisconsin), A. J. Carlson (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), and W. W. Cook (Northwestern University) 
at the meeting of the National Association of State Universities in 
Chicago, November 9, 10, 11, 1938. 

Thomas D. Cope (University of Pennsylvania) at the Celebra- 
tion of Founder’s Day and Mid-Year Commencement of Temple 
University, February 15. 

William R. Arthur (University of Colorado) at the Celebration 
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of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Granting of the Charter 
by the Territorial Legislature of Colorado at the University of 
Denver, March 3, 4, 5. 

Scott B. Lilly (Swarthmore College), John S. Burgess, and 
Claude S. McGinnis (Temple University) at the Forty-Third 
Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia, March 31, April 1. 

Henry M. Burlage (University of North Carolina) at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Duke University, April 21, 22, 23. 


Corrections 


In the Report of the General Secretary in the February, 1939, 
Bulletin, p. 18, the name of Dr. Henry M. Wriston, President of 
Brown University, was omitted from the list of the representatives 
of the Association of American Colleges who participated in the 
several joint conferences with representatives of the American 
Association of University Professors in formulating a re-statement 
of the principles of academic freedom and tenure. It is hoped 
that this notice, in addition to correcting a regrettable error, 
will also serve to emphasize our appreciative recognition of Dr. 
Wriston’s deep interest and effective work in behalf of academic 
freedom and tenure. He has been for some years a member of 
the Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and for the past two years has been 
Chairman of that Commission. 


The third word of section 4 of the first paragraph of a footnote to 
the report on West Chester State Teachers College in the Febru- 
ary, 1939, Bulletin, p. 45, should be “not” instead of “‘now.” The 
sentence should read: 


It is not necessary under the Law for a President of a 
State Teachers College or the Board of Trustees to notify a 
member in writing sixty days before the end of the term if 
they do not wish to renew his employment. 


The officers of the Wells College chapter are Eleanor Luse, Pres., 
and Mary Duncan, Sec. In the February, 1939, Bulletin, p. 121, 
their names appear in reverse order. 


REVIEWS 


Unemployment in the Learned Professions, by Walter M. 
Kotschnig. London: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 347. 
$3.50. 

In 1932 Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig, general secretary of the 
International Student Service at Geneva—he is now professor of 
education at Smith College and Mt. Holyoke College—undertook 
to study, on an international scale, the problem of the overcrowding 
of universities and of the growing unemployment of their graduates. 
In carrying forward his researches, with the aid of many individuals 
from many countries and with support from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, he found himself forced to widen his scope until at last he was 
concerning himself with the general problems of occupational dis- 
tribution and of the total educational pattern. Consequently in 
approaching the volume in which Dr. Kotschnig reports his find- 
ings the reader should give nearly as much attention to its sub- 
title—4n International Study of Occupational and Educational 
Planning—as to its titlke— Unemployment in the Learned Professions. 
And the volume should be approached, particularly by teachers on 
the college and university levels. It makes readily available a 
great body of significant fact and opinion; it interprets these 
materials cautiously; it consistently refers for guidance to criteria 
of ultimate social well-being; it hangs together; it is thought- 
provoking throughout; and it is admirably written. It would 
serve excellently as a basis for group discussion—partly because 
no one is likely to agree in toto with Dr. Kotschnig’s specific 
premises and conclusions. 

In the main body of his book, Dr. Kotschnig reviews the evidence 
of the extent of unemployment in the professions as it exists in a 
score of countries on the continents of Europe, Asia, and North 
America. He then discusses the causes of this unemployment— 
which he finds almost everywhere to be considerable—in terms of 
the influences affecting the demand for and supply of intellectual 
labor. And he concludes by warning of the dangers to social 
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stability which arise when a considerable body of highly trained 
intellectuals find themselves frustrated in their efforts to obtain 
opportunities to pursue their professions successfully. (In this 
connection, as elsewhere, his discussion of the situation in 
Germany is particularly interesting.) 

Counter-measures are then considered: both those designed to 
check student enrolments and those calculated to benefit persons 
already graduated from institutions of higher learning but lacking 
suitable employment. The weaknesses of examinations as 
devices for the limitation of numbers are trenchantly set forth, 
and such procedures as the raising of fees and the lengthening of 
courses are even more vigorously criticized. Measures intended 
to improve the market for intellectual labor are considered in three 
categories: (a) those of an emergency character; (b) those in- 
volving exclusion from competition of certain classes of persons— 
foreigners, women, the old, and the unqualified; and (c) those 
calculated to spread the intellectual workers more evenly among 
the various professions or over different parts of the country. 

Dr. Kotschnig concludes that the only truly promising way of 


dealing with the long-run problems of unemployment in the 
professions is through general social planning involving both oc- 
cupational and educational guidance. In general, he approves 
the proposal for a National Occupational Orientation Committee 
made by a committee of Swedish experts headed by Professor 
Sven Wicksell. This would require the cooperation of economists 
and other social scientists quite as much as of educators in the 


narrow sense of that term. “The situation,” Dr. Kotschnig 
writes, ‘presents a sharp challenge to educators and social scientists 
alike. It will be for them to discover a way out of the present 
impasse. Education is a precious gift to which mankind owes 
much of its dignity, but education must be saved from itself. 
In order to maintain its exalted place, in order that it may benefit 
the largest number of people and thus remain one of the chief 
safeguards for an orderly evolution of human society, it can not 
be allowed to develop haphazardly, to grow without a clear sense of 
direction and a realization of its purposes. In one word education 
has to be planned, it has to be adapted to the changing needs of a 
changing society.” 
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The final chapters are devoted, accordingly, to a consideration of 
occupational planning and educational planning. The former 
topic is suggestively treated, although the extended critique of the 
proposals of Dr. Harold F. Clark is unjustifiably harsh. How- 
ever, Dr. Kotschnig at any rate does not underestimate the 
difficulties of occupational planning, nor does he himself go much 
beyond sensible proposals for the systematic and continuous 
collection and interpretation of all relevant data, and the wide- 
spread dissemination of findings. 

Dr. Kotschnig’s views on educational planning will be of the 
widest interest to members of the Association. All of us are by 
now aware of some, at least, of the important social problems 
connected with the rapid increase, during recent decades, of 
popular attendance upon high school, college, and even profes- 
sional school courses. Dr. Kotschnig has no difficulty in showing 
that this is an international phenomenon, although most advanced 
in the United States. A few figures may be quoted: student 
populations in institutions of higher learning increased in the 
twenty-five-odd countries studied, from 86% (Hungary) to 737% 
(Japan) between 1913 and 1934; while in the earlier year the 
number of inhabitants per student had ranged from 290 (the 
U. S.) to 8684 (India), these figures have now fallen respectively 
to 125 (the U. S.) to 3354 (India). When, in the cases of ten 
countries, statistics according to separate faculties are presented, 
it becomes apparent that the study of medicine and of arts and 
sciences has in general grown more rapidly than that of law or of 
technical subjects. Dr. Kotschnig points out that in Europe 
students of arts and sciences are mostly prospective teachers, 
and consequently gives figures for enrolments in teacher education 
institutions in the United States, showing a percentage growth 
from 1913-14 to 1931-32 of 348. 

The demand for teachers has, of course, been greatly increased 
by the democratization of education on the secondary and, to a 
considerable degree, the higher levels. This democratization 
has also focussed attention upon the problem of developing pro- 
grams of general education suited to contemporary student 
populations and to contemporary social circumstances. This 
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problem is of the greatest importance to college faculties.1_ In so 
far as new patterns of general education are extending to the college 
level, college teachers are ditectly affected. Since they are now 
instructing most of the young persons who will become teachers 
in the secondary schools, they are also indirectly affected. It is 
patent that if the colleges are to continue to educate teachers for 
the democratic secondary schools of tomorrow their own practices 
must inevitably be influenced by the emerging patterns of general 
education for all. 

Not all of this seems entirely evident to Dr. Kotschnig, whose 
discussion of general education is stimulating but marked by 
certain inconsistencies. His main difficulties are two: he wavers 
somewhat between traditional and progressive educational views; 
and he is bothered (without being quite aware of the fact) by the 
problem of what to do with the liberal college. On the whole he 
advocates—and eloquently advocates—a general education for 
the masses which shall, while adapted to personal and national 
individual differences, advance knowledge and understanding, 
enrich the life of the individual, and create the general conditions 
on which social and economic progress depends. This requires, 
in an advanced society, educational experiences designed to in- 
crease adaptability, promote wise consumption and wise use of 
leisure time, and develop an understanding of complex social 
forms. Such experiences will involve the “more formal disciplines 
such as mathematics, the fundamentals of science, and the hu- 
manities;” a “study of the economic and other forces moulding 
contemporary society;” contact with the fine arts; an intimate 
touch with reality through work in camps, shops, and fields; 
and even a definite, if broad, vocational bias. There should be 
produced, in consequence, “all-round personalities, fit to live 
in a modern society.” 

The production of such “all-round personalities,” through pro- 
vision of a “sound general education” should also, Dr. Kotschnig 
declares, be the aim of the colleges, whose graduates should be 
“not people who know everything, not experts in some small field, 

1 Attention may be called in this connection to the 38th Yearbook (Part II) of 


the National Society for the Study of Education: General Education in the Ameri- 
can College. (Bloomington, Ill. {Public School Publishing Co.] 1939.) 
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but persons who have learnt to think synthetically, who will 
understand the fundamental forces in modern life.” Yet he 
proposes that students destined to attend college should be given 
a special, “classical” type of preparation. This suggestion will 
be unacceptable to those who agree with the opinion recently 
implied by the president of Harvard. “.... By segregating at too 
early an age, and in water-tight compartments, those who show 
high aptitude for their studies,” Mr. Conant has written, “we may 
tend to breed a group too far removed from their fellow students. 
If divorced from the main currents of American life while still in 
school, such men of talent may well fail in later life to make 
significant contributions to the advancement of our type of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Whatever one may think of Dr. Kotschnig’s specific conclusions 
regarding general education, however, it is certain that he is 
grappling with one of the most important of contemporary educa- 
tional questions, and that his book is calculated to stimulate others 
to do likewise. It is to be hoped that his audience will be a large 
one. 


American Council on Education Kar W. BIcELow 


Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education, by Ernest Vic- 
tor Hollis. New York: Morningside Heights, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. viii, 365. $3.50. 

Because of Dr. Hollis’ frank formulation of the social issues in- 
volved and his able and scholarly analysis and criticism, this vol- 
ume is worthy of a more thorough review than is possible in such a 
limited space. The absence of bizarre conclusions and generaliza- 
tions is welcome, for in such a study as this there existed an oppor- 
tunity to use evidence in a distorted perspective for melodramatic 
effects. This review does not pretend to be exhaustive. It is 
rather a very selective analysis in relation to certain problems of 
higher education. Hence, it can not be taken even as a summary 
of the issues considered in the volume. 

The thesis of the volume is presented by the author as follows: 
“‘To what extent and in what direction has higher education in the 
United States been influenced by the philosophy, the administra- 
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tion, the activities, and the money of philanthropic foundations?” 
The author makes clear that he considers the foundations as hav- 
ing directed their activities so as to promote “progressive partici- 
pation in a living culture that looks toward the future.” This con- 
ception of foundation activities is in evidence throughout the whole 
volume. The frequent recurrence of such phrases as “more pro- 
gressive practice” or “‘the search for more effective forms of higher 
education” affords adequate evidence that the author believes 
“the social ends sought by the foundations” have been on the 
whole along the lines of the extreme frontiers of American culture. 
They have influenced American public opinion of cultural values in 
a great variety of ways. 

From the beginning there has been a reforming spirit among 
practically all of the foundations, even before they openly entered 
controversial areas. It is stated that “far-reaching college reform 
was carefully imbedded in many of these non-controversial grants. 
It was so skillfully done that few grants are directly chargeable 
to the ultimate reforms they sought to effect. For instance, there 
is little obvious connection between giving a pension to a college 
professor, giving a sum to the general endowment of his college, 
and reforming the entrance requirements, the financial practices, 
and the scholastic standards of his institution. This situation 
makes it necessary to present qualitative influence without imme- 
diately showing the quantitative grant that made the influence 
possible.” 

The announcement of the policy for making endowment grants 
was accompanied by “‘an expressed dissatisfaction with the existing 
status of the colleges and by the declaration of a forward looking 
educational plan that aimed ‘to resolve the confusion then existing 
in higher education.’” The foundations therefore have made at- 
tempts to create better colleges, and this was done “‘after imper- 
sonal ‘thorough studies’ of the region and detailed ‘inventories’ of 
individual institutions, ‘to organize and lead a system of colleges’ 
to show how colleges should be conducted.” 

A bare listing of the methods chosen by the foundations for im- 
proving higher education would include: the making of fact-finding 
surveys, the making of recommendations, stimulating research in a 
variety of areas, providing the necessary bases for higher standards 
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of work both materially and intellectually, studies of methods of 
education in the various professions in an attempt to improve such 
instructional methods, surveys of needs for men of different types 
and their degree of training with the related problems of absorption 
of graduates in our civilization, providing more adequate library 
and laboratory facilities, “‘admitting only qualified students and 
having them taught by only qualified professors,” and no less a task 
than that of resolving the conflicting philosophies of higher educa- 
tion. 

Considering the reforming spirit of the foundations and the tasks 
which the foundation boards, executives and staffs try to perform, 
it becomes a matter of major consequence to consider their quali- 
fications for their responsibilities. Dr. Hollis indicates that the 
executive of a foundation should be skilled, unobtrusive, sympa- 
thetic, alert, humble, and wise; that he should have clear insight, 
be creative and sagacious, good humored, benign, patient, “‘a good 
waiter,” well-informed; should be able to see things worth seeing, 
fair-minded, honest, have executive capacity; should have a desire 
to help others, be stimulating, shrewd, cautious in control, publicly 
accessible, socially sensitive, possess pioneering spirit, and be 
vigorous. 

The entering of this area of “‘controversial social problems” has 
placed grave responsibility upon foundations in relation to higher 
education and American civilization. ‘New cultural values” can 
not be initiated without danger of destructive dislocations. The 
author feels that generally the foundations have “been in advance 
of” the practices “‘prevailing in the institutions with which they 
have worked.” And he says that “to a large extent these ideas 
were originated by frontier thinkers within the professions; the 
chief contribution of the foundations has been in accelerating the 
acceptance of the ideas they chose to promote.” 

Assumptions can not be avoided in making the choices of proj- 
ects, assumptions that imply a philosophy of civilization. The 
author is fully aware that making such choices in “‘a society strug- 
gling for equilibrium” must become a significant factor in deter- 
mining the direction of American culture. But Dr. Hollis says 
that in the face of public criticism and “‘even in such an atmosphere 
foundation officials have not hesitated to throw the weight of 
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foundation influence and money on the side of intelligent research 
in a critical examination of the mores of society.”” Because of this 
power and attitude they have considerable freedom in making 
studies of fairly taboo areas and to render valuable contributions 
in a civilization which is based theoretically upon public opinion. 

A rather far-reaching and significant policy of the foundations 
has been the use of outside advisers such as university professors 
on leave, or others called in for brief periods, or representatives of 
special fields of interest, or representatives from the learned 
societies, libraries, professional organizations such as the Social 
Science Research Council, National Research Council, American 
Council of Learned Societies, American Library Association, etc. 
And Dr. Hollis says, “in making use of some such advisory agent 
the foundation hoped to exercise its stewardship more intelligently 
and to overcome tendencies to inertia, isolation, insulation, and 
conservatism. The adviser whether individual or committee 
attempts to insure an unbiased and socially significant choice of 
projects to be supported.”” As might be expected, “more than any 
other group, advisers are open to pressure in discharging their 
duties.” 

The attitude of foundations toward social criticism in its efforts 
to mould higher education is of interest. Dr. Hollis cites the state- 
ment of President Keppel as fairly representative: “Dr. Keppel 
maintained that foundations should welcome honest criticism. 
‘In its process of seeking advice the foundation must put itself in 
the way of receiving frank, and not infrequently, unpalatable com- 
ment as to what it is doing as well as what it purports todo.’ This 
conception extends the function of an adviser far beyond the mere 
consideration of an immediate undertaking. It allows him to ex- 
tend his recommendations to competing proposals, to suggest more 
desirable alternatives, and generally to point out the considered 
projects’ bearing on related activities and on the whole field of 
foundation interest.” 

The author recognizes that his own philosophy has influenced 
and underlies his exposition of the activities of the foundations and 
the conclusions he has reached. He says: “Their (facts required) 
classification and interpretation are unavoidably conditioned by 
the individual’s economic, cultural, and social predilections. One’s 
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judgment of the force and direction of grants is colored by his idea 
of what is really valuable. ... Certain inevitable standards of 
value will be apparent.” He directly states the type of society 
preferred and the fact that this underlies his exposition. This type 
of society “means a belief in private property and the ‘profit mo- 
tive,’ but not in leaving their regulation exclusively to the move- 
ment of impersonal economic forces or to those individuals who 
currently dominate the management of corporate capitalism in 
America.” He further states, ‘““The author believes that our in- 
creasingly interdependent society must discard much of the in- 
dividualism associated with earlier stages of the industrial revolu- 
tion, and that we must substitute for it some as yet undetermined 
kind of group living in which economic and cultural activites would 
be more centered on society as a whole.” 


The College of the City of New York Auten O. Hansen 


Beer for the Kitten, by Hester Pine. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1939. Pp. 312. $2.50. 


The announcements of this work, both in advance advertising 
and in the blurbs on the jacket cannily seek to arouse curiosity 
rather than to promise literary achievement. One is led to 
expect not a picture but an “exposure.” The home lives and 
loves of professors are to be laid bare. ‘Seductions in higher 
learning” are offered for the price of a novel. Exposure does in 
fact take place, but it is subjective rather than objective. 

There is no thread of plot in Beer for the Kitten; but a confusing 
number of college teachers and their wives are paraded before us, 
all of them conversing according to a pattern, most of them 
cynical, catty, or disillusioned, and most of them preoccupied 
with liquor and sex. Even the President curses casually, and 
enjoys his little binge; while the one student who vouchsafes us 
a “close-up” in this panorama of a college year is busy seducing 
a town girl, whom he later marries. 

An intimate observer of American campus life from one coast 
to the other finds it to be a simple, almost monotonous, routine 
broken now and then and here and there by amusing or thrilling 
or pathetic interludes so brief as scarcely to color the picture. 
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Such an observer views with amazement the campus of the silver 
screen, for instance, where strange creatures of poorly disguised 
maturity have fantastic adventures in the classrooms and on the 
playing fields; where movie comedians flunk examinations, co-eds 
run with the ball in intercollegiate games, and shy youngsters, 
scorned by their fellows, suddenly without any preparation carry 
off all the honors. This book, if one reads it through, arouses the 
same sort of astonishment, though its distortions are all in a dif- 
ferent direction. 

If the anonymous author is a young faculty member, drawing 
caricatures of her own associates, she is committing that venal sin 
not uncommon among beginners of selling out her friends and 
acquaintances. If she is conscientiously portraying what she 
believes to be types she is cheerfully fouling her own nest. But 
perhaps she is in fact the campus kitten, busy chasing her own 
tail. 

It is bad enough for us college professors to find that our names 
are on the “sucker lists” of stock jobbing concerns; but I wish 
that publishers would not rate us in the same way. It may be 
that the purchasing power of the colleges of the country, where 
books are undoubtedly read by students as well as faculty, offers 
too great a temptation; for the student trade, as well as our own, 
is obviously sought by such appeals as “Beer for the Kitten is now 
on tap in the college bookstore’”—“‘intoxicating,” etc., etc. Stu- 
dents themselves do that sort of thing whenever they wish to 
“put something over” in the small world of the campus. But 
when a publisher borrows the method and hopes by means of it 
to win the teacher trade, I trust he will find us more amused by 
his naiveté than seduced by his appeal to our pocketbooks. 


Union College BurceEs JOHNSON 


France Faces Depopulation, by Joseph J. Spengler. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 313. $3.00. 


The relatively stationary level of French population has excited 
the interest of social scientists, statesmen, and laymen for upwards 
of acentury. French writers have published many works express- 
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ing concern over the prospect of future depopulation of the country, 
and suggesting measures for stimulating the rate of growth. 

Professor Spengler has made available for the first time in the 
English language an extensive study of the problem of depopulation 
which will doubtless attain and hold a position of commanding im- 
portance in the literature of French population. Besides present- 
ing most of the available data on the growth of French population, 
the author makes a thorough-going theoretical analysis of (1) the 
causes of decline in fertility or natural increase in numbers, (2) 
the relative effectiveness of measures designed to reverse the de- 
cline in natality which threatens France with depopulation, and 
(3) the nature of the relationship between numbers and welfare. 

No great nation in modern times has employed the preventive 
checks (birth control, late marriage, etc.) to population growth to 
the extent practiced by the French. The level of its population 
has remained stationary for the past five decades. Professor 
Spengler estimates that the level of French population will decline 
from the present figure of 42 millions to 30-34 millions in fifty 
years. For some years (since 1930) net reproduction has been at 
least one-fifth below the replacement level; deaths will probably 
exceed births in an increasing degree each year. Whereas France 
contained 14.6 per cent of the population of Europe in 1800, and 
8.6 per cent in 1925, Professor Spengler predicts it will have only 
about 6.5 per cent in 1960. 

Many factors have contributed to this situation. Professor 
Spengler cites as the leading cause for the tendency of deaths to 
exceed births the decline in the fertility of married persons. The 
major immediate checks to this fertility have been onanism, abor- 
tion, and the use of contraceptives. Deferment of marriage may 
also be cited as a reason for the low birth rate. High mortality is 
definitely rejected as a primary cause. 

The French alarmists have devoted much attention to methods 
of inducing an increase in population. By 1922 some seventy- 
eight organizations were advocating pro-natality measures. Pe- 
cuniary inducements such as birth bonuses and child and maternity 
allowances have been offered on an expanding scale by the national 
and local governments in France. In spite of such efforts, the only 
successful measures to stimulate natural increase, Professor Spen- 
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gler finds, have been those designed to reduce child and infant mor- 
tality. 

The author discusses at length some serious contradictions in the 
demographic policy of the proponents of a larger population. The 
conflicts are (1) “between welfare and numbers,” (2) “‘between 
present and future generations,” and (3) “between social groups 
composing the economy.” The income per capita of the French 
people is already at a low level. Any increase in population, 
“given the present class structure of French society and present 
demographic policies . . . will affect the money incomes of the 
members of the different social and economic groups in different 
ways.” Rents and interest will tend to rise, while wages will tend 
to rise more slowly or possibly decline. Thus the propertied classes, 
“the haute bourgeoisie and groups permeated by the ideology of 
the nobility,” will be the chief beneficiaries of an expanding popu- 
lation. 

Professor Spengler taxes the pro-populationists with holding a 
fascistic political philosophy. The common man is regarded as the 
servant of the “‘state,”’ which, “as now organized, is not a true 
collectivity but an instrument controlled by certain cliques.” In 
the opinion of the author the “‘struggle for population” will become 
closely related to the ‘‘class struggle” and the two problems will 
have to be solved together. 

This monograph will amply repay reading by the layman as well 
as the specialist. The materials are logically ordered and clearly 
expressed, and the volume exhibits evidence of an exhaustive 
knowledge of the sources of the data and the literature of French 
population. 


Washington, D. C. Ratpu L. Dewey 


Publications Received 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 33rd 
Annual Report. New York, 1938. Pp. 239. 

College Projects for Aiding Students, by Fred J. Kelly and Ella B. 
Ratcliffe. Bulletin No. 9, 1938. Washington: U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education. Pp. 69. 10 cents. 
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Consciousness Creative, An Outline of the Religion, Science, and 
Philosophy of Universal Integration, by Francis J. Mott. Boston: 
A. A. Beauchamp. Pp. 395. $5.00. 

Emotion and the Educative Process, by Danial A. Prescott. A 
Report of the Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Edu- 
cative Process. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938. Pp. 323. $1.50. 

Federal Aid for Education, 1935-36, 1936-37, with a brief his- 
tory and bibliography, by Timon Covert. Leaflet No. 30. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
1938. Pp.24. 10 cents. 

From School to College, a Study of the Transition Experience, 
conducted by Lincoln B. Hale. Edited by Hugh Hartshorne. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. 446. $3.50. 

A History of World Civilization, by James E. Swain. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. Pp. 615. $4.00. 

The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools, by Frank A. 
Butler. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 389. 
$3.00. 

Investigations of Vocabulary in Textbooks of Science for Secondary 
Schools, by Francis D. Curtis. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1938. Pp. 127. $1.40. 

Lecture Demonstrations for General Psychology, by Norma V. 
Scheidemann. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 241. 
$2.50. 

Medicine in Modern Society, by David Riesman. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. 226. * $2.50. 

Preparation of School Personnel, by Charles H. Judd. The 
Regents’ Inquiry. . . . State of New York. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Pp. 151. $1.50. 

Rural Youth: Their Situation and Prospects, by Bruce L. Melvin 
and Elna N. Smith. Research Monograph XV, Works Progress 
Administration, Division of Social Research. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 167. 

A Short History of Political Thinking, by Paul W. Ward. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 127. 
$1.50. 

Student Persistence in American Colleges, by Everett W. Lord. 
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Report on a survey for Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity. Indian- 
apolis: Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity, 129 East Market Street, 1938. 
Pp. 7. 10 cents. 

A Study of Those Who Influence and of Those Who Are Influenced 
in Discussion, by Ray H. Simpson. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 748. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. Pp. 89. $1.60. 

Vision and Organization, Periodicity in Social Structure, by 
Francis J. Mott. Boston: A. A. Beauchamp, 1938. Pp. 242. 
$2.50. 

Vocational Education, by John D. Russell and associates, pre- 
pared for the Advisory Committee on Education. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 325. 40 cents. 


COUNCIL RECORD 


Sessions December 26 and 28, 1938 


The winter meeting of the Association’s Council was held in 
Chicago, Illinois, at the Stevens Hotel on December 26 and 28 
at the time of the 1938 Annual Meeting. There were two ses- 
sions on December 26: 2:00-5:30 P. M. and 7:15-11:15 P. M., 
and one session on December 28: 5:15-6:45 P.M. The following 
were in attendance at one or more of the sessions: President 
Ingraham, Vice-Presidents Comstock and Krey, Treasurer Lewis, 
General Secretary Himstead, and Professors Allen, Arthur, 
Bissell, Boas, Cady, Carlson, Cole, Cook, Doggett, Foster, 
Hepburn, Holcombe, Kirkland, Mathews, Michener, Robinson, 
Scott, Swartz, Warne, and White. Professors Dow, Hale, and 
Vance, elected at the Annual Meeting, attended the last session of 
the Council meeting. Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman of 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, was present by 
invitation. Professor Robert Pollard of the University of Wash- 
ington attended the second session as an observer for Professor 
Benson who could not be present. 


I. Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The 
statement of principles on academic freedom and tenure formu- 
lated by representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and representatives of the Association of American 
Colleges at a series of joint conferences, and agreed upon at a 
joint conference on October 18, 1938, was discussed in detail. 

It was voted to recommend to the Annual Meeting that the 
statement be indorsed. (See 1938 Annual Meeting Record, 
pp. 238-9; for Statement of Principles see February, 1939, Bulletin, 
pp. 26-28.) 

Agencies for and Methods of Determining Claims to Continuous 
Tenure. The problem of determining the worth of teachers 
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during and at the close of probationary periods presented by 
Professor Cole was discussed with reference to the criteria that 
should be relied upon. The consensus of opinion was that this 
subject should be given careful study, perhaps by Committee Q 
on Preparation and Qualification of Teachers if that committee 
should extend its work to teachers at the college level, or to the 
Committee on Educational Standards. 

Standards of Tenure. The question of proper standards of 
tenure that will safeguard the individual teacher without being 
disadvantageous to the institution, presented by Professor Cady, 
was discussed. 

It was voted to refer this subject to the Committee on Educa- 
tional Standards for study. 

Academic Freedom in Foreign Countries. A proposal submitted 
by Professor Hook to reaffirm the Association’s policy on academic 
freedom and tenure with special reference to conditions affecting 
colleges and universities in Germany, Russia, and Italy was con- 
sidered. 

It was voted to recommend to the Committee on Resolutions 
of the Annual Meeting that it draft a resolution setting forth the 
Association’s views concerning the fate of educational institutions 
in all countries in which autocratic or totalitarian governments 
suppress freedom of speech and freedom of inquiry. (See 1938 
Annual Meeting Record, p. 243.) 

It was voted that the General Secretary be empowered to release 
such a resolution or resolutions to the press. 

Rollins College. The General Secretary reported on his cor- 
respondence and conferences with administrative officers of 
Rollins College concerning academic freedom and tenure. He 
presented the following pertinent excerpts from two letters from 
Dr. Hamilton Holt, President of the College: 


December 9, 1938 


I am very happy to inform you that on December 2, at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of Rollins College, which had power to act, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

“Having considered the proposed rules concerning Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, as set forth by representatives of the 
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Association of American Colleges and the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors at joint conference on October 
4, 1937, January 22, 1938, and October 17-18, 1938, and ten- 
tatively agreed upon at the joint conference, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“ “Be It Resolved that we agree in principle to the rules and 
practice therein set forth and will conform thereto.’ ” 

.... IL hope I need not assure the American Association of 
University Professors that as President of Rollins College 
I shall use my utmost endeavors to live up not only to the 
spirit but the letter of the principles laid down in the joint 
statement now before the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges. 


December 19, 1938 

I brought before the meeting of our Executive Committee 

of the Trustees, held December 13, the proposed rules of Aca- 

demic Freedom and Tenure as revised by the Committee on 

Style, and our Executive Committee, as I intimated to you 
they would, passed it unanimously. 


It was voted to recommend to the Annual Meeting that the ad- 
ministration of Rollins College be removed from the Association’s 
list of censured administrations. (See 1938 Annual Meeting 
Record, p. 238.) 

North Dakota Agricultural College. The Council was presented 
with a recommendation from Committee A that the board govern- 
ing institutions of higher education in North Dakota, at present 
the Board of Administration, be placed on the Association’s list 
of censured administrations. Professor Carlson, Chairman of 
the subcommittee of Committee A which conducted the investiga- 
tion, discussed the general situation, amplifying somewhat the 
committee’s published report in the December, 1938, Budletin. 

It was voted to recommend to the Annual Meeting that the 
governing board of North Dakota, the Board of Administration, 
be placed on the Association’s list of censured administrations. 
(See 1938 Annual Meeting Record, p. 238). 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. The General 
Secretary reported that Committee A was not recommending that 
the present administration of Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg be placed on the list of censured administrations. The de- 
sirability of such action was, however, discussed, but no action taken. 
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Montana State University. The General Secretary reported 
that, since the publication of the report of the recent investiga- 
tion at Montana State University in the May, 1938, Bu/dletin, 
another complaint involving academic freedom and tenure at 
Montana State University had been brought to the Association’s 
attention. He reported that Committee A had not yet reached 
a decision as to what further action would be desirable or neces- 
sary. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the members of the Council 
that, in view of the fact that further investigation at Montana 
State University might be necessary, no Council action should 
be taken, but that Committee A should continue to observe the 
Montana State University situation closely. 


II. Association Policies and Procedures 


Committee O on Organization and Policy. A brief report of the 
Committee on Organization and Policy was presented by Pro- 
fessor Cook, the Chairman, in which he commented on the 
several pending amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws. 


These amendments were discussed by the Council, but no action 
was taken. 

Possible Visits to Chapters by General Secretary. In a discussion 
of ways and means of making the Association more effective, it 
was indicated that if it should be financially possible in the future, 
it would be highly desirable for the General Secretary to be free 
to visit chapters, to meet their officers, and also to meet and 
confer with college and university administrative officers in behalf 
of the plans and work of chapters. 

The Function of a Council Member. Professor Robinson raised 
the question of the function of a Council member. In the dis- 
cussion of this question, the following viewpoints were expressed: 


(1) The Council of the Association is primarily a policy deter- 
mining body. To perform their functions with the desired degree 
of insight, members of the Council should familiarize themselves 
with the Association’s history and traditions. This suggestion 
does not imply that the Association’s policies and philosophy are 
permanently fixed or that new ideas are not welcome. It does 
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imply, however, that any changes in policies or philosophy should 
be made with a full awareness of the facts of the Association’s 
origin and history. 

(2) Council members are expected to represent the Association 
in contacts with members and chapters and faculty groups in their 
vicinities and to act as speakers at chapter and regional meetings. 
Such activities are of great value in that they make possible the 
dissemination of accurate information about the Association and 
also enable the Council to ascertain the wishes of the membership 
and the nature of professional problems with which the Associa- 
tion should be concerned. In this work, Council members should 
at all times cooperate with the members of Committee E on Organi- 
zation and Conduct of Chapters. 

(3) Although nominated from electoral districts, Council mem- 
bers are not district representatives in any local or restricted sense. 
They are elected by all the delegates and Active members present 
at Annual Meetings to represent the profession and should, there- 
fore, concern themselves with the problems of the whole of the 
profession. 

(4) Not infrequently Council members are called upon to 
serve on the Association’s several national committees, notably 
among them Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
for which service their experience on the Council should be valu- 


able. 


Réle of Federal Government in Education. The question of 
whether the Association should concern itself with the rdle of the 
Federal Government in education was presented by Professor 
Warne. 

It was voted to appoint a special committee of the Council to 
make a study of the present activity of the Federal Government 
with reference to higher education, and report back to the Council 
at the spring meeting. 

Refugee Teachers. At the suggestion of Professor White, the 
question of possible Association action in behalf of refugee teachers 
was considered. No action was taken. 

Admission of Teachers in Accredited Funior Colleges to Association 
Membership. A proposal to admit to membership in the Associa- 
tion teachers on the faculties of accredited junior colleges was 
considered. 

Since the admission of members from the faculties of independent 
junior colleges would require a constitutional amendment, and no 
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action could be taken until the next annual meeting, it was voted to 
refer the proposal to Committee O on Organization and Policy for 
study and for possible drafting of a constitutional amendment. 

Requested Association Support for Movements Initiated by Other 
Organizations. The General Secretary reported that he fre- 
quently receives communications from other organizations re- 
questing the cooperation of the Association in various movements. 
He stated that, pursuant to the policy of his predecessors, Drs. 
Tyler and Cook, his reply to all such invitations was that the 
request must be submitted to the Association’s Council for de- 
cision. He indicated that he thought this policy should be con- 
tinued, but, as the question had arisen so often recently, it should 
be specifically considered by the Council. In the discussion of 
this policy the consensus of opinion of the members of the Council 
was that it was in keeping with the Association’s traditional 
independence of action and should be adhered to. 

It was voted that the Council go on record as approving the past 
action of the General Secretary in submitting all invitations and 
requests for cooperation from other organizations to the Council 
for decision. 

Manifesto on Freedom of Science. A manifesto, signed by 1284 
American scientists, summoning their colleagues to participate 
actively in the defense of democracy as the sole means of pre- 
serving intellectual freedom and insuring scientific progress was 
submitted by Professor Franz Boas of Columbia University and 
presented by the General Secretary to the Council of the Associa- 
tion for indorsement. 

The consideration of the proposal to indorse the Manifesto on 
Freedom of Science was made an order of business for the spring 
meeting of the Council. 

National Association of Better Business Bureaus, Inc. It was 
voted not to send an Association representative to the conference 
sponsored by the National Association of Better Business Bureaus 
on advertising and selling practices. 

National Parks Association. \t was voted not to appoint a repre- 
sentative on the Board of Trustees of the National Parks Associa- 
tion. 

Consumers Union. A request submitted by the Editor of the 
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Consumers Union Reports that the Association submit for pub- 
lication in the Union’s Reports a statement urging a boycott of 
German-made goods and a governmental embargo as a protest 
to Nazi treatment of minorities was carefully considered. No 
action with reference to this request was taken. 

Publication of Death Notices in Bulletin. It was voted that the 
Association continue its present practice of not publishing death 
notices in the Bulletin. 

Regional News Letters. The question of authorizing individual 
Committee E members to issue regional news letters was referred 
to Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters. 


III. Educational Policies and Standards 


Concerning the Practice of Making a Teacher's Salary Depend on 
Enrolment. Professor Bissell proposed that the Association 
formulate a statement of principles regarding the practice of 
making a teacher’s salary in certain courses depend on enrolment. 
This proposal was discussed, and the consensus of opinion was 
that the practice should be condemned. It was agreed that the 
proposal be referred to the Committee on Resolutions of the 
Annual Meeting to draft a clarifying statement. (See 1938 
Annual Meeting Record, p. 243.) 

Educational and Salary Standards in Evening and Summer Ses- 
sions. Professor Allen presented certain aspects of the work of 
evening and summer sessions at some institutions that were not 
in accord with good educational standards. He urged upon the 
Council the desirability of the Association taking some action to 
help correct these practices. 

It was voted to refer the matter of educational and salary stand- 
ards in summer and evening sessions to the Committee on Educa- 
tional Standards. 

Civil Service Examinations for College and University Teachers in 
Publicly Supported Institutions. The General Secretary reported 
on a request he received from the chapter at Hunter College to 
express an opinion on the Association’s attitude toward pending 
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legislation in New York State requiring Civil Service examinations 
for all college and university teachers in publicly supported in- 
stitutions and to indicate whether, according to the Association’s 
Constitution, the chapter was free to take an active part in oppos- 
ing this legislation. He reported that in reply to this request 
he indicated that he would bring the matter to the attention of 
the Council and the next Annual Meeting and that he thought 
that this was a situation in which the chapter at Hunter College 
and other chapters in New York state should act as chapters. He 
stated that in his reply he also expressed the hope that the chapters 
interested would be able to get support from the members of the 
faculties of the several institutions concerned. 

The merits of this legislation were briefly discussed. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that no action should be taken by the Council 
or by the Annual Meeting without further study, unless the issue 
was still acute. Subsequent inquiry indicated that such was not 
the case, and the matter was held over for later consideration. 

Publicity for Vacancies in Teaching Positions. The desirability 
of securing information concerning and giving publicity to vacan- 
cies of teaching positions was discussed. It was the general 
opinion that a wide dissemination of such information would be 
wholesome and would tend to bring about better appointments. 
It was suggested that administrative officers be urged to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to publish notices of teaching 
vacancies, especially those in the higher ranks, in the Bulletin free 
of charge. It was also suggested that members seeking new 
positions be urged to publish notices of their qualifications and 
availability in the Bu/letin. 

Study of Liberal Education by Phi Beta Kappa. The Council 
was requested to indorse a study now being conducted by Phi 
Beta Kappa of the liberal arts and sciences in American institutions 
in an effort to identify and encourage liberal education and 
scholarship. 

It was voted to table a motion to indorse this project. The 
consensus of opinion was that the nature of the study was not 
sufficiently defined nor was it closely enough related to the pur- 
poses of the Association to make action by the Association desirable. 
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IV. Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government 


Grant for Work of Committee T. The program of work for 
Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government was explained and discussed. In the 
discussion, it was pointed out that if the present survey started 
by Committee T is to be completed within a reasonably short 
time, it will be necessary that the Committee secure funds from an 
outside source. 

It was voted that the officers of the Association be empowered 
to seek a grant from a foundation for the work of Committee T 
whenever, in their opinion, it becomes necessary. 

Letter to Administrative Officers Regarding Committee T Survey. 
It was suggested and voted that the General Secretary write to 
college and university presidents at institutions where there are 
Association chapters which have not yet returned the question- 
naire informing them of the work of Committee T and inviting 
their cooperation with chapter committees in securing the data 
requested in the present survey of college and university govern- 
ment. 


V. Professional Ethics 


Extramural Retainers by Teachers. Certain ethical questions 
involved in the practice of the acceptance of extramural retainers 
by college and university teachers, brought to the attention of 
the officers of the Association, were referred by the General 
Secretary to the Council for consideration. The questions were 
discussed at some length. 

It was voted to refer the matter of extramural retainers by 
college and university teachers to Committee I on Professional 
Ethics. 

Report of Committee I on Investigation of Case of Unauthorized 
Signatures. The Council approved a brief statement to be made 
to the Annual Meeting by President Ingraham concerning an 
investigation by Committee I on Professional Ethics, in the absence 
of a chairman of that Committee. This statement was to the 
effect that the members who protested their signatures to a circular 
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letter of December 11, 1937, addressed to Chapters and Chapter 
officers, were, according to the signer who issued the letter, correct 
in stating they did not sign, nor did they authorize the use of their 
names as signers, and that the Committee on Professional Ethics 
would receive and record complaints from any of the other mem- 
bers whose names may have been used in a similar unauthorized 
manner.! 


VI. Committee Business 


Committee 2 on Preparation and Qualification of Teachers. It 
was suggested that Committee Q be given a name more descriptive 
of the actual scope of its work. 

It was voted that the decision as to a more suitable name for 
Committee Q be referred to the Committee itself and to the 
officers of the Association with power to act. 

Proposal to Extend Association’s Work in Behalf of Academic 
Freedom and Tenure to Secondary School Teachers. Pursuant to a 
suggestion in the preliminary report of Committee Q, the Council 
discussed the possibility and desirability of having Committee 
A on Academic Freedom and Tenure extend its work to include 
some selected cases of dismissals from the faculties of secondary 
schools. 

It was voted to refer this suggestion to Committee A with in- 
structions to report back to the Council at its spring meeting. 

Committee E. It was voted to delete the word “local” from the 
title of Committee E, thus changing it to Committee E on Or- 
ganization and Conduct of Chapters. 

Committee I. It was voted to change the name of Committee I 
on University Ethics to Committee I on Professional Ethics. 

Committee on Relations with American Federation of Teachers. 
A special Committee on Relations with the American Federation 
of Teachers reported that there had been no further action since 
its report to the Council at the spring meeting last April. (See 
Council Record, Bulletin, October, 1938, p. 555.) 

It was voted to discharge the present Committee on Relations 

1The communication in question listed nine members as signers. Of this 


number, according to the one who issued the letter, four had “‘definitely authorized” 
the use of their names as signers as of the date of its issuance. 
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with the American Federation of Teachers and to authorize the 
President to appoint another committee with the same or different 
personnel to continue the study of the possibilities of cooperation. 


VII. Financial Business 


Chapter Finances. The question of chapter finances presented 
by Professors Krey and Carlson and the General Secretary was 
discussed at length at sessions both before and after the Annual 
Meeting. The consensus of opinion was that the chapter rebate 
should not be restored because of the reasons that made its dis- 
continuance necessary. These reasons were set forth in the Record 
of the 1937 spring Council meeting, published in the October, 
1937, Bulletin, p. 457, and in a letter to chapters dated October 
7, 1937, subsequently published in the November, 1937, Bulletin. 
(See also 1938 Annual Meeting Record, p. 240.) 

At the session of the Council following the Annual Meeting, 
Professor Krey moved that the national office be instructed to 
collect local dues for the chapters which had expressed a desire 
for such service. In the discussion on this motion, it was pointed 
out that such a procedure would probably entail administrative 
difficulties of various kinds. The General Secretary indicated 
that he favored trying the plan. The motion was lost. 

Bulletin Subscriptions for College and University Administrative 
Officers and Trustees. Upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee of the Council, it was voted to reduce the price of 
chapter Budletin subscriptions for college and university adminis- 
trative officers and trustees from $1.00 to §0 cents, effective with 
1939 subscriptions. 

Election of Treasurer. Professor Florence P. Lewis of Goucher 
College was re-elected Treasurer for 1939. 

Report of the Treasurer. The Treasurer’s report, presented and 
explained by Professor Lewis, was approved by the Council. 

7939 Budget. The estimated budget for 1939 was approved 
with one change. It was voted that the sum of $500 be allowed 
for the expenses of the President’s office and the Treasurer’s 
honorarium. Three hundred dollars of this amount is set aside 
to cover expenses for postage and stenographic assistance to the 
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President during the year. Out of this sum he is to be reimbursed 
on the basis of statements of expense submitted by him rather 
than by monthly honoraria of fixed amounts, as was the procedure 
in the past. 

Reimbursement for Expenses of President During 1938. In view 
of the fact that expenses of the President’s office during 1938 
exceeded the amount set aside as honorarium for that office, it was 
voted that the Treasurer reimburse the President for expenses in- 
curred in excess of the amount allowed in the budget.' 


VIII. Miscellaneous 


Executive Committee. It was voted to invite suggestions from the 
members of the Council for membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

Spring Meeting of the Council. It was voted to hold the spring 
Council meeting in Washington, D. C., April 21-22, 1939. 


Racpu E. Himsreap, General Secretary 


! The reimbursement pursuant to this action amounted to $81.70. 
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December 27 and 28, 1938 


The twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association was held in 
Chicago, Illinois, at the Stevens Hotel, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 27 and 28, 1938, in connection with the annual meetings 
of the American Historical Association and the Association of 
American Law Schools. There were in attendance 220 registered 
delegates and many visitors from 136 colleges and universities. 

Professor Mark H. Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin, 
President of the Association, was in the chair for all the sessions. 


First Session, Tuesday Morning, December 27 


On convening at 10:00 A. M., Professor Ingraham appointed the 
following members to the Committee on Resolutions: Professors 
George Boas, The Johns Hopkins University, Chairman; Walter 
G. Cady, Wesleyan University; and Clyde L. Grose, Northwestern 
University. 

In the absence of the Chairman, Professor Dinsmore Alter, 
California Institute of Technology, an informal progress report 
from Committee Q on Preparation and Qualification of Teachers 
was presented by three members of the committee, Professors 
A. J. Carlson and Merle Coulter of the University of Chicago and 
A.C. Krey of the University of Minnesota. Their comments cen- 
tered on the organizational meeting of the committee in Chicago 
on December 3 and 4, 1938, and on the committee’s tentative pro- 
gram. They emphasized the note of objectivity which prevailed 
at the committee’s meeting and stressed the desirability of making 
a careful analysis of the problem of teaching from the elementary 
school through the junior college. (A supplementary report by 
the Chairman of Committee Q may be published later.) 

Committee Q suggested that it might be desirable for Commit- 


1A brief account of the Annual Meeting was published in the February 
Bulletin, pp. 5-7. 
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tee A to give some consideration to academic freedom and tenure in 
the secondary schools.! 

Professors Ingraham, Cady, and Professor F. E. Ray of the 
University of Cincinnati spoke of cooperative projects of college 
and secondary school teachers in subject matter fields. Professor 
R. C. Flickinger of the State University of lowa referred to the low 
standards of admission to teacher training institutions. He urged 
that these should be more restrictive, as are those for admission to 
law and medical schools. In regard to the selection of teachers, 
Professor L. B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota urged the 
selection of faculty members trained primarily in subject matter 
rather than those primarily in methodology. 

The report of Committee O on Organization and Policy was pre- 
sented by the Chairman, Professor W. W. Cook of Northwestern 
University. (Report published in October, 1938, Bulletin, pp. 
509-525.) All of the committee’s recommended amendments to 
the Constitution and changes in the By-Laws were adopted unani- 
mously with the exception of the provision to change the require- 
ment for the annual election of chapter officers. 

In the consideration of the amendment to By-Law 1, concerning 
nominations for officers, it was moved to amend the amendment to 
provide that the number of signers of a petition be 25 instead of 50 
and the number of signers from any single chapter be 10 instead of 
20. This amendment was defeated. (See Constitution and By- 
Laws as amended in February Bu/letin, pp. go—100.) 

The session adjourned at one o’clock and was followed by a 
luncheon meeting. After an Address of Welcome by Professor 
A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago (see February Bulletin, 
p. 8), Dr. Franklyn B. Snyder, Dean of the Faculties and Vice- 
President of Northwestern University, spoke on “The Faculty and 
University Administration” (to be published later). 


Second Session, Tuesday Afternoon, December 27 


The meeting was called to order at 2:30 P. M. 

Professor Paul W. Ward, of Syracuse University, Chairman of 
Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government, presented a report for the committee 


1 Referred to Council for study. 
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which was followed by a symposium. The leaders of the discus- 
sion and their subjects were as follows: Professor Julian P. Bretz 
of Cornell University, “Selecting a President at Cornell’; Mr. 
Ordway Tead, Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York, “Place and Functions of the Faculty in College 
Government”; and Dr. Carl Wittke, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Oberlin College, “How Budgets Are Made at 
Oberlin.” In the absence of Dr. Wittke his paper was read by 
Professor Joseph Allen of the City College, New York. (See 
pp. 150 ff.) 

Among those participating in the general discussion of the sub- 
ject were the following: Professors M. H. Bissell, University of 
Southern California; A. J. Carlson, University of Chicago; C. B. 
Cheney, Skidmore College; E. L. Freeman, Montana State Uni- 
versity; E. M. Hopkins, University of Kansas; A. C. Krey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; R. M. Lovett, The University of Chicago; 
A. H. Lybyer, University of Illinois; R. E. Mathews, The Ohio 
State University, DR Scott, University of Missouri; and Watt 
Stewart, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Professor Hopkins spoke in detail of the recent opportunity of- 
fered the faculty at the University of Kansas by the Board of Re- 
gents to make recommendations for the Chancellorship. 

The session adjourned at 5:30 P. M. 


The day’s program was concluded by the annual dinner at 7:00 
P. M. in the North Ball Room, with Professor Ingraham acting as 
toastmaster. The speakers were Professor William M. Hepburn, 
University of Alabama, whose subject was “The Reconstruction of 
Higher Education: The Faculty’s Part” (see p. 169); and Pro- 
fessor Hans Kohn, Smith College, on “Rights and Duties of 
Academic Freedom in Our Time” (see p. 183). 


Third Session, Wednesday Morning, December 28 


The meeting was called to order at 9:45 A. M. 

The report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
was presented by Professor W. T. Laprade, Duke University, 
Chairman. (See February Bulletin, pp. 32-43.) 

The annual report of the General Secretary was then presented. 
(See February Bu/letin, pp. 10-25.) 
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Professor Carlson, chairman of the sub-committee of Commit- 
tee A which investigated dismissals at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, presented a statement of the committee’s findings. (See 
report, December, 1938, Bu//etin, pp. 585-597.) On recommenda- 
tion of the Council, it was unanimously voted that the Board of 
Administration of North Dakota be placed on the Association’s 
list of Censured Administrations. 

On recommendation of the Council, it was unanimously voted 
to remove the administration of Rollins College from the Associa- 
tion’s Censured List. 

Professor Ingraham read and explained the statement of prin- 
ciples on academic freedom and tenure formulated and agreed to by 
representatives of the Association of American Colleges and of the 
American Association of University Professors (published in 
February Bulletin, pp. 26-28). Mimeographed copies of this 
statement had been distributed to the delegates and members in 
attendance at the first session on Monday, December 27. 

Professor Ingraham reported that the Council had, after careful 
consideration, indorsed the statement and recommended that it be 
presented to the annual meeting for consideration and indorsement. 

There were many questions from the floor concerning the mean- 
ing and probable effect of parts of the statement. These questions 
were answered by the Association representatives who had par- 
ticipated in formulating the principles. Several changes were 
urged, among them the deletion of the words, “‘if possible,” in the 
first sentence of the section dealing with the termination for cause 
of a continuous appointment. The opinion was expressed that 
there should be an unqualified guarantee that there be a faculty 
committee in all dismissal cases to hear the evidence and review 
the facts. In reply to this criticism, it was pointed out that at 
smaller institutions it was not always practicable or wise to require 
such a procedure for several reasons, among them the reluctance of 
professors to serve on such committees. 

Several members expressed the view that the term, “adequate 
cause,” was ambiguous and felt that it should be defined. In reply 
to this objection, it was pointed out that the purpose of the state- 
ment was to set forth and clarify principles rather than to formu- 
late a code applicable to all situations. It was also pointed out 
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that “adequate cause” can not be defined in such a way as to cover 
all possible cases and that such definition is only possible in in- 
dividual cases, depending on acceptable academic custom and 
usage, which is gradually evolving very much as did the English 
common law. 

The question was asked whether indorsement by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges would bind the administrations of the 
member institutions. This question was answered in the negative: 
that it would not bind such administrations unless the principles 
were specifically adopted as they were by the Board of Trustees of 
Rollins College. It was pointed out, however, that the indorse- 
ment of this statement by the Association of American Colleges 
would give it greater moral sanction, just as the indorsement by 
that Association has given greater sanction to the 1925 Conference 
Statement. 

Several members expressed the belief that this new statement 


represented a great advance in the furtherance of academic freedom 
and tenure. The statement was indorsed by unanimous vote. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was next presented, 
and the ballots for the election of Council members were dis- 
tributed. Tellers were appointed and instructed to report on the 
results of the election at the opening of the afternoon session. 

The session adjourned at 12:30 P. M. 


Fourth Session, Wednesday Afternoon, December 28 


The meeting was called to order at 2:30 P. M. 

The result of the election of Council members was announced by 
the tellers. The newly elected members of the Council for the 
three-year term ending December 31, 1941, are as follows: Blanche 
H. Dow, Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest); Horace 
N. Gilbert, California Institute of Technology; Horace M. Gray, 
University of Illinois; Charles B. Hale, University of Maryland; 
Victor D. Hill, Ohio University; H. M. Hosford, University of 
Arkansas; Ernest F. Langley, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Everett V. Stonequist, Skidmore College; G. Safford 
Torrey, Connecticut State College; Earl L. Vance, Florida State 
College for Women. 
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On the recommendation of the Nominating Committee, Profes- 
sor Willis G. Swartz of Southern Illinois State Normal University 
was elected to Council membership for the third and remaining 
year of an unexpired term which will end December 31, 1939. 
Pursuant to Article III, Section 3 of the Constitution, Professor 
Swartz had been elected to the Council on January 1, 1938, for a 
oné-year period to fill the vacancy created by the election of Pro- 
fessor Mark H. Ingraham to the presidency. 

This session was concerned primarily with an open forum on 
Association problems, national, regional, and chapter. The forum 
was preceded by a report of Committee E on Organization and 
Conduct of Chapters by the Chairman, Professor G. H. Ryden of 
the University of Delaware. In his report, he reviewed the activi- 
ties in the several regions during 1938, which have been reported 
currently in the Bu/letin. 

Professor Krey stated that he had been instructed by the chap- 
ter at the University of Minnesota to raise the question of the 
restoration of the principle of chapter rebate. Professor G. R. 
Potter of the University of California stated that he had similar 
instructions. A motion providing for the restoration of the prin- 
ciple of chapter rebate was made by Professor Krey and seconded 
by Professor Potter. There followed a full discussion of the prob- 
lem of chapter and Association finances. 

The General Secretary explained the budgetary limitations that 
had caused the Council in 1937 to discontinue the chapter rebate. 
He pointed out that, while the amount of the rebate to each chap- 
ter was small, in the aggregate it constituted a heavy drain on the 
resources of the Association. He pointed out that, at the present 
increase in membership, a rebate on the previous basis of twenty- 
five cents for each paid membership would cost the Association 
between $2000 and $4000 a year. He stated that only four chap- 
ters expressed dissatisfaction with the discontinuance of the rebate. 
(See February Bulletin, pp. 15-16.) 

Several members emphasized the large professional services of 
the Association and its comparatively low dues. Professor Joseph 
Allen stated that he knew of no organization that granted a rebate 
to local groups from its national dues, and saw no reason why this 
Association should do so. 
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Many members reported on methods used by their chapters in 
collecting dues and raising revenue. 

In the course of the discussion, it was argued that it was difficult 
to collect local dues because the amounts involved were small. 
Professor L. A. Doggett of Pennsylvania State College reported 
that his chapter overcame this difficulty by permitting members 
to pay local dues four or five years in advance. 

The motion to restore the principle of chapter rebate was lost. 

The General Secretary reported that the Executive Committee 
of the Council was recommending to the Council that chapter 
Bulletin subscriptions for college and university administrative 
officers and trustees be reduced from $1.00 to $0 cents a year.! 

Professor Ingraham presented a statement of his individual views 
concerning the American Federation of Teachers and its réle in 
higher education. 

Dr. Jerome Davis addressed the meeting, expressing his views 
concerning the American Federation of Teachers of which he is the 
national president. He stressed the significance of professors 
affiliating with organized labor. 

Professor Hopkins raised the question whether it would be pos- 
sible for the Association to extend its services in some way to all 
teachers in all schools. Professor Ingraham indicated that this 
suggestion should be referred to the Council.? 

Professor Joseph Allen called attention to the two articles in the 
December Bulletin by Professor Arnold Dresden of Swarthmore 
College and himself regarding the advisability of advertising 
teaching vacancies. Professor Ray and Professor H. S. Conard of 
Grinnell College vigorously indorsed procedures to publicize va- 
cancies in order that the range of possible appointment might be 
greatly widened. Professor Carlson suggested that the Council 
present definite recommendations on this subject at the next An- 
nual Meeting. 

Professor Bissell presented the suggestion that the dismissal of 
Mr. A. J. Kraus from the faculty of the City College in New York 
City in 1933 be investigated. He reported that Mr. Kraus had 


1 The Council acted affirmatively on this recommendation. See Council Record, 
Pp. 
2 Referred to Council for study. 
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recently visited the University of Southern California and that, 
on the basis of his representations, the members of the chapter 
felt that he had been dealt with unjustly and that the Association 
had failed in not completing an investigation of his treatment. 

Professor Cook, who was General Secretary at the time Mr. 
Kraus presented his request for an investigation in 1934, reported 
on the investigatory work which the Association did in ascertaining 
the facts. He reported that, after an extended and voluminous 
correspondence, the then responsible officers reached the decision 
that on the basis of all the available facts further investigation by 
a special committee did not seem warranted. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Kraus has been visiting several 
chapters, alleging the failure of the national officers to consider the 
evidence in his case, it was requested from the floor that the pres- 
ent officers of the Association prepare a statement of the facts for 
the information of the membership either for publication in the 
Bulletin or to be sent to chapter officers. 

Professor Cook moved that this request be referred to the present 
officers who deal with the work of Committee A for such considera- 
tion as they think it ought to have. It was so voted. 

In the absence of a Chairman of Committee I on Professional 
Ethics, President Ingraham reported on an investigation by that 
Committee conducted pursuant to a vote of the 1937 Annual Meet- 
ing (see 1937 Annual Meeting Record, March, 1938, Bulletin, 
p. 301). He stated that the members who protested their 
signatures to the circular letter in question dated Dec. 11, 1937, ad- 
dressed to Chapters and Chapter Officers, were, according to the 
signer who issued the letter, correct in stating that they did not 
sign nor did they authorize the use of their names as signers; 
and that the Committee on Professional Ethics would receive and 
record complaints from any of the other members whose names 
may have been used in a similar unauthorized manner.! 

The last item of business was the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions presented by Professor George Boas of The Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

1 The communication in question listed nine members as signers. Of this 


number, according to the one who issued the letter, four had “definitely authorized” 
the use of their names as signers as of the date of its issuance. 
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Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1938, believing that the pri- 
mary duty of the college and university is the search for and 
diffusion of truth, express its abhorrence at the action of totali- 
tarian régimes which prevent the accomplishment of this duty by 
persecuting teachers on account of their race, religion, or political 
ideals; and that it express its sympathetic approval of its col- 
leagues living under such régimes a even in apparent silence, 
are protesting against the action of their governments. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its annual meeting of 1938 vigorously condemn the 

ractice of determining the salary of a teacher wholly or in part 
by the enrolment in his courses, whether such courses be offered 
in the extension division, summer school, evening classes, and the 
like, or as part of the usual curriculum of his institution. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its annual meeting of 1938 express its deep gratitude 
to the Committee on Local Arrangements who have spared no 

ains to give the Association’s deliberations a setting both de- 
fightful and memorable. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its annual meeting of 1938 express its deep sense of 
loss at the death of its former General Secretary, Dr. Harry 
Walter Tyler. Holding that office for seventeen years, 1916- 
1933, he rendered invaluable service to the profession. His de- 
votion to the Association’s program was largely responsible for 
its increasing success and the Association owes more to him than 
to any other single individual. The Association extends to his 
family its greatest sympathy in their bereavement. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P. M. 
E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to a// college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions, including graduate students, graduate 
assistants, and instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based 
primarily on the accredited lists of the regional accrediting agencies 
subject to modification by action of the Association. Election to 
membership is by the Committee on Admissions following nomina- 
tion by three present members of the Association who need not 
be on the faculty of the same institution as the nominee. Election 
can not take place until thirty days after the nomination is pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. Nomination forms, circulars of information, 
and other information concerning the Association may be procured 
by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for two years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion and be devoting at least half time to teaching or research. 
At the discretion of the Committee on Admission of Members 
service in foreign institutions may be counted toward the two-year 
requirement. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to 
the Bulletin. 


(b) Funior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members 
except in length of service. Junior Members are transferred to 
Active membership as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues 
are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because 
their work has become primarily administrative, are transferred 
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to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
which allows exemption from dues, with receipt of the Budletin, 
if desired, at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription to the Bulletin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 416 nominations for Active membership and 69 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of 
Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, 
University of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; 
and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Frank S. Arant, Henry G. Good, Edna J. 
Orr; University of Alabama, Walter H. Bennett, M. E. Butterfield, R. Weldon 
Cooper, Robert E. Jones; Albany College, Donald E. Faber, Lucius O. McAfee, 
William H. Norris, Edgar I. Stewart, Barbara A. Thompson, Mildred G. 
Witt; Allegheny College, Louis J. Long, Herbert Rhinesmith, William R. 
Tongue; University of Arkansas, William Horsfall; Baylor University, Frank 
Bain; Boston University, Hugh W. Babb, Charles C. Parkhurst; Bowling 
Green State University, Gilbert W. Cooke, Leon E. Fauley; University of 
British Columbia, Frederick S. Nowlan; Brooklyn College, Paul H. Baginsky, 
Mary E. Barnes, Arthur Lapan, Leslie K. Patton, Irving W. Raymond, Stanley 
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Rypins, Louis B. Salomon; Brown University, Benjamin W. Brown, Alfred 
Herrmann; Bucknell University (Wilkes-Barre), Arthur Bernhart; Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Fritz Machlup; Butler University, Virginia G. Brunson, 
Clarence Efroymson, Kenneth J. Martin, James F. Price; University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Helmut Hungerland, Hallock F. Raup; Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, W. Frank Hitchens, C. E. Leberknight; Case School of 
Applied Science, Mathew M. Braidech; Catholic University of America, 
Jules Alciatore; Central College, Gilbert K. Robinson; Central Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege, Charles M. Whitlo; University of Chicago, Lyman Fourt, Paul A. Nicoll, 
Joseph J. Schwab; University of Cincinnati, Gaylord M. Merriman; The City 
College (New York), R. B. John Byers, Alexander S. Chaikelis, William H. 
Fagerstrom, John Hazam, Barnet Naiman, John G. Peatman, Lawrence W. 
Sherritt; Colorado State College, Lowell W. Charkey; Columbia University, 
Hoxie N. Fairchild, Irving Lorge, Justin O’Brien; Creighton University, Henry 
Linn, James F. Walsh; De Paul University, William F. Clarke; DePauw 
University, Vernon Van Dyke, Walter E. Martin; University of Detroit, L. 
Robert Blakeslee; Drew University, J. Newton Davies, Ralph A. Felton, 
Geoffrey W. Stafford, James V. Thompson; Duke University, William B. 
Hamilton, John H. Roberts, Bayrd Still; Duquesne University, Lewis C. 
Cassidy, Julian Sigmar; Emory University, Loy B. Cross; Evansville College, 
Heber P. Walker; University of Florida, Rollin S. Atwood, Oscar Heskin, John 
M. Maclachlan, George O. Phelps, Thomas B. Stroup; Fordham University, 
Joseph A. Koonz; Franklin and Marshall College, Charles D. Spotts; Fresno 
State College, James R. Burkholder, Earl H. Coleman, Afton Y. Eliason, 
Albert R. Lang, John W. Masten, Hubert Phillips, William E. St. John, 
Willard F. Tidyman; Furman University, Aileen Coggins; George Washing- 
ton University, Samuel N. Wrenn; University of Georgia, Edward S. Sell, 
Florene M. Young; Goucher College, Ruth M. Cruikshank; Grinnell College, 
Sara S. Pryor; Grove City College, Carl Fink; Harvard University, Karl 
Viétor; University of Hawaii, Matthew Graham; Hunter College, Frances 
H. M. Holsten, Patria A. Gosnell; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), 
Esther Stalker; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Tracy L. Bryant, 
Maude Mayhew; Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Jessie M. Hunter, 
Walter M. Scruggs, Mildred Whiting; University of Illinois, Gerhardt von 
Bonin; Indiana University, Samuel T. Burns, Nelson Grills, Robert S. Tange- 
man; Intermountain Union College, Homer K. Moore; Kansas State College, 
W. H. Riddell; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), John F. Dietrich, 
Norman R. Eppink; University of Kansas, Raymond J. Eastwood, John E. 
Hankins; University of Kansas City, Robert D. W. Adams, Glenn G. Bartle, 
Charles F. Bassett, Harold P. Brown, Harold Buschman, Helen S. Clancey, 
William L. Crain, Sidney E. Ekblaw, Clyde E. Evans, Joel W. C. Harper, Frank 
E. Hoecker, Carl C. Johnson, Milan S. La Du, Royce H. LeRoy, William A. 
Luby, Kenneth L. Mahony, Orin G. Sanford, Miriam M. Wagner; University 
of Kentucky, Sallie E. Pence; Lake Forest College, Martha Biggs; Lawrence 
College, George A. Douglas, John H. Graff, LaVahn Maesch; Louisiana State 
Normal College, Esther Cooley; Louisiana State University, Ella V. Aldrich, 
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Pasquale Amato, Robert E. Atkinson, David Bender, Beatrice Borbridge, 
Daniel Borth, Jr., Melvin G. Dakin, Dallas Dickey, Joe Farrar, Louis Fer- 
raro, Harold A. Frediani, Polly Gibbs, Max Goodrich, Harriet Idol, Willmore 
Kendall, Clifford A. King, Henry G. McMahon, Joyce Michell, George H. 
Mickey, Walton R. Patrick, Edward B. Robert, Richard L. Schanck, E. Don- 
ald Sisson, J. Denson Smith, Allan J. Stanley, Albert J. Stephens, William W 
Tison, Richard Valente, Robert P. Warren; Luther College, Emily Frank; 
Lynchburg College, S. Elizabeth Clarke, Estella K. Cochran, Alice C. Fergu- 
son, Joseph L. Ferguson, William W. Ferguson, Oswald J. Grainger, Joseph N. 
Leinbach, Maurice J. Murray, Glen W. Rardin, Ollie M. Sills, Richard C. 
Sommerville; Macalester College, Marion Boggs, Mary G. Owen; University 
of Maine, Ruth Crosby, Milford E. Wence; Marshall College, M. Virginia 
Foulk, Lucy E. Prichard; University of Maryland, L. Ingemann Highby, 
Willard A. Laning, Jr., James H. Reid; Miami University, William B. Bain; 
Michigan State College, Ernest M. Banzet, Fred W. Foster, Albert H. Gower, 
Mildred Jones, Madison Kuhn, Milton Muelder, Daniel F. Sheehan, Joseph 
F. Sykes, Justin Zinn; University of Michigan, Hazel M. Losh, Warner G. 
Rice; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Evon Ryan, Mary G. 
Shaw; University of Minnesota, Clara M. Brown, Asher N. Christensen, 
Mykola Haydak; Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), George H. 
Colbert, June Cozine, Alline Fentress, Dora B. Smith; Missouri State Teach- 
ers College (Southeast), Helen G. Allison, Rosina M. Koetting, Wilhelmina 
L. Vieh; University of Missouri, Richard L. Crouch, Lemen J. Wells; Mis- 
souri Valley College, Richard M. Warnock; State University of Montana, 
Robert C. Line; Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), Bernice D. 
Dunlavy; Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), W. A. Wollenhaupt; 
University of Nebraska, Warren R. Baller, Ralph Bedell, Mark W. Delzell, 
Don W. Dysinger, Wilbur S. Gregory, Lloyd B. Snyder; University of Ne- 
vada, Fred J. Collins; University of New Hampshire, Edward R. Atkinson, 
Joseph E. Bachelder, Jr.; New York University, Gregory Mason; Newark 
College of Engineering, Paul E. Nielsen; Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Alice K. Abbott, Anna Reger, Madeleine B. Street; North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Christian E. Kaslow; University of North Dakota, 
Max Demorest, George Feinstein, Wayne L. McNaughton, Julia E. Mattson, 
Elwin J. O’Brien, Arthur Saastad, Harry Spangler, Charles W. Telford, 
Neal A. Weber; Northwestern University, William H. Cornog; Ohio State 
University, Violet C. Boynton, Irwin A. Johnson, Robert D. Lewis, Josephine 
H. MacLatchy, Reinhold Nordsieck, Gladys E. Palmer, Wendell D. Postle, 
John A. Reimers, Jennette A. Stein, Geneva G. Watson, M. Emmett Wilson; 
Ohio University, Forest L. Shoemaker, Hazel Willis; Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Sybil Gould; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Harold 
M. Cleland, McKee Fisk, J. Frances Henderson, Bernard O. Heston, O. A. 
Hilton, Edward F. Willis; University of Oklahoma, Stewart Harral; University 
of Oregon, Frank G. Black, Kenneth S. Ghent, Bertram E. Jessup; Pacific 
University, Edward G. Hargreaves; Pennsylvania State College, Charles L. 
Allen, Virginia Arbuckle, Della J. Avery, MacLean M. Babcock, Emmett A. 
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Betts, T. M. H. Blair, William C. Bramble, Clarence E. Bullinger, Michael 
R. Cannon, Arthur F. Davis, Donald W. Davis, William V. Dennis, Jesse S. 
Doolittle, George J. Free, John F. Friese, Bratton R. Gardner, Edith V. 
Harding, Edward C. Henry, Howard W. Higbee, Robert A. Hussey, William 
Jeffrey, Mildred A. Lucey, Ina Padgett, Dorothy Quiggle, Raymond W. Swift, 
Glenn Thiel, Wilfred O. Thompson, Leroy Voris, Clifford C. Wernham, Wal- 
lace E. White, Allen E. Wierman, Mary L. Willard, Harlan N. Worthley, 
Henry L. Yeagley; University of Pennsylvania, J. Russell Doubman; Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Clarence Hendershot; Rockford College, Melitta Ger- 
hard, Mabel Staudinger; Rollins College, Arthur D. Enyart, John W. Mc- 
Dowall, Guy Waddington, Alexander Waite; College of St. Elizabeth, Ger- 
trude Helff; St. John’s University, Charles J. Kiernan; St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Bert W. Alverson; St. Louis University, Maurice M. Hartmann, Henry 
L. Hunt, John A. Kerans, Bernard J. Muller-Thym, Harry J. O’Neill; St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, Dorothea FitzGerald; Santa Barbara State 
College, George E. Outland, Helen E. Sweet; Scripps College, Beatrice E. 
Richardson, Arnold Bergstraesser, Charles M. Brooks, Jr., Margaret R. Gay, 
W. K. Jordan; Shepherd State Teachers College, Stewart E. Arnold, John 
Newcome, Ella M. Turner, Etta O. Williams; Simpson College, Hiram S. 
Doty, George W. Weiler; Skidmore College, Kathryn H. Starbuck; Smith 
College, Neal H. McCoy, Ann E. Mensel, Louise Rood, Edward F. Willett; 
University of Southern California, Carl C. Lindegren; Southern Methodist 
University, Laurence H. Fleck, Ransom D. Landon, J. Lon Tinkle; Stanford 
University, Herbert Goldhamer, William S. Hopkins; Swarthmore College, 
George A. Bourdelais, Frederic S. Klees, Frances Reinhold; Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Frederick A. Herrmann; Temple University, Elinor M. Brown, Herbert 
M. Cobe; University of Tennessee, Florence V. Essery, John J. Fuller; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, William V. Cash, Dan R. Davis, 
Glenn Dooley, J. Marshall Miller, Daniel Russell, David W. Thorne; Texas 
State College for Women, Earl C. Bryan, Bertha Duncan; Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Truman W. Camp, Arthur W. Young; University of Texas, Mal- 
colm Y. Colby; Tulane University, E. Scott Barr; University of Utah, Bron- 
son Stringham; Vanderbilt University, Ruth W. Poindexter; University of 
Vermont, Archibald T. Post, A. Bradley Soule, Jr.; Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, Jesse H. Weatherby; Western Washington College of Education, E. J. 
Arntzen, Nora B. Cummins, Emma §S. Erickson, Lucy Kangley, H. C. Philippi, 
C. P. Poole, Herbert C. Ruckmick, C. C. Upshall; Washington University, 
Dietrich Gerhard, Frank Urban; University of Wushington, Henry A. Burd, 
Joseph Demmery, Carlos Garcia-Prada, Merrill Jensen, Arthur R. Jerbert, 
J. Kenneth Pearce, Thomas M. Rowlands, Calvin F. Schmid, Ivar Spector, 
Edwin B. Stevens, E. Roscoe Wilcox, Carl P. Wood; Wayne University, 
Ralph Busick, Mildred M. Connely; Western Reserve University, Bertil G. 
Anderson, Theodor Braasch, Lyon N. Richardson, Myron Schaeffer; Munici- 
pal University of Wichita, John Haff; College of William and Mary (Norfolk 
Division), William G. Akers, Ernest W. Gray, Perry Y. Jackson, David S. 
Prosser, Frances Saunders, A. Lee Smith, L. W. Webb, Jr.; Williams College, 
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Peyton Hurt; Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Myrtle Trow- 
bridge, Emma L. Wilder; University of Wisconsin, Harry Harlow, Ragnar 
Rollefson, J. Gibson Winans; Xavier University, Lawrence Ferring, Florence 
M. Hornback, Stephen P. Ryan. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, Cecil E. Abernethy, Winston Adair, Harold F. Cot- 
ter, Ralph Daillard; Allegheny College, Joseph L. Fisher, Edward H. Johe; 
Bryn Mawr College, Theodore M. Steele; University of Buffalo, Thomas H. 
Jameson; University of Chicago, Sunder Joshi; Creighton University, 
John T. Lawlor; Dartmouth College, Thomas H. LeDuc; Emory Uni- 
versity, Lewis W. Beck; University of Florida, George R. Bentley, James 
D. Haygood; Fresno State College, Karl Falk; Furman University, Barbara 
Laier; John B. Stetson University, G. Leighton LaFuze; Kansas State College, 
Hillier Krieghbaum; University of Kansas City, Benjamin F. Boyer, Horace S. 
Moses, Luella O’Neill; Lawrence College, John W. Dowling; Louisiana State 
University, J. Norman Efferson, Ira D. George, Clet A. Girard, Jr., Lindsay 
H. Lacy, Estelle S. Lower, James E. Seay, Ralph W. Steetle, Herman Walker; 
Lynchburg College, Katherine K. Hodges; Michigan State College, William 
F. Hewitt, Jr.; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), Oliver M. 
Skalbeck; Monmouth College, Louis Gibb, W. Malcolm Reid, Leon M. 
Reynolds; Mount Union College, Alan W. Donaldson; University of North 
Dakota, G. Bjérn Bjérnson, Hermann F. Bugel, Clarence Kulisheck, Myrtle 
Pedersen; Ohio University, Edward Davidson, John Leinbach; University of 
Oklahoma, William E. Livezey, Constance Payne; Pennsylvania State College, 
J. Roger Fredland, William J. Gaskill, Wendell E. Keepper, Charles E. Steven- 
son, Doris M. Unsworth; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Ches- 
ter), Willard J. Trezise; St. Lawrence University, Stuart Wright; Skidmore 
College, John K. Reeves; Southern Methodist University, Dudley W. Curry, 
Donald Gallup, Morris T. Keeton; Temple University, Roy B. Hackman; 
University of Tennessee, Margaret C. Franklin; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Harold A. Dulan; Washington and Jefferson College, Fred 
P. W. McDowell; College of William and Mary (Norfolk Division), Donald C. 
Gordon, Frank A. MacDonald, Cherry Nottingham; Williams College, Henry 
Hatfield; Winthrop College, Gordon T. Chappell; Not in University Connec- 
tion, John L. Finan (Ph.D., Yale), Annapolis, Md.; Nellie D. Greenburg 
(M.S., Purdue), Nashville, Tenn.; Henry Idzkowsky (Ph.D., Pittsburgh), 
Loretto, Pa.; Helen Miner (M.S., Michigan), Nazareth, Mich. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 418 Active and 74 Junior members as follows: 
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Active 


Adelphi College, Mary B. Corso, S. E. Frost, Jr., Mary E. Giffin; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Benjamin R. Showalter, Charles R. Wade; University of 
Alabama, M. Leigh Harrison; Amherst College, Lester V. Chandler, Charles 
W. Cole, Alfred F. Havighurst, Karl Loewenstein, Albert E. Lumley; 
University of Arizona, Clara L. Tanner; Atlanta University, Helen T. Albro; 
Baylor University, Martha Barkema, Ernest Hedberg, Charles D. Johnson, 
Luther L. Mays, James C. Thomson; Bethany College (Kansas), Hagbard 
Brase, Anna Marm, Ruth J. Martin, Edla C. Wahlin; Boston University, 
Ruth Miller, Esther Powell, Albert A. Thompson; Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Benton H. Wilcox; Brooklyn College, Rosel F. Benda, Margaret M. 
Bryant, Catherine T. Ernst, Frank P. Fitzsimons, Oscar Handlin, Philip J. 
Leddy, Jr., Irving Mark, Harold B. Newman, Mary N. P. Packer, Clara 
Parodneck, Pasquale Romanelli, Otto E. M. Ruhmer, Frank A. Russo, Ida 
Schwabe, Hazel J. Twombly; Brown University, Bernard Bloch, Carl Briden- 
baugh, James B. Hedge, Hunter Kellenberger; University of California (Los 
Angeles), Edgar K. Soper; Carnegie Institute of Technology, B. von Haller 
Gilmer, Laszlo Gabor, Frank M. McCullough, James M. Porter, Jr., Robert 
Schmertz, Turner L. Smith; Central Y. M. C. A. College, Erwin W. Boehmler; 
Raymond V. Cradit, Hugh A. Rice; University of Chicago, Paul R. Cannon, 
Francis J. Mullin, Edith P. Parker; University of Cincinnati, George B. Bar- 
bour, C. William Vogel; Morris G. Cohen, Sidney Eisenberger, Ralph J. 
Kamenoff, Alexander B. Klots, David Lewis, A. Glenn Richards, Jr., Irving 
Rosenthal, William D. Sargent, Gilbert C. H. Stone, Maximilian G. Walten, 
Francis T. Williamson; Claremont Colleges, Cecil W. Mann; Colorado State 
College, Lloyd E. Washburn, Alfred Westfall; University of Colorado, An- 
thony R. Ronzio, Robert L. Stearns; Columbia University, Ida A. Jewett, 
Jane D. Zimmerman; Connecticut State College, Lawrence H. Amundsen; 
Cornell College, J. Harold Ennis; Cornell University, Arthur S. Bates, 
Donald L. Collins, William H. Farnham, James Hutton, George Kreezer, 
John W. MacDonald, Ernest R. Moore, Walter H. Stainton, Charles K. 
Thomas; Denison University, Clifford S. Ades, Joseph L. King; DePauw 
University, H. J. Skornia; Duquesne University, Primitivo M. L. Colombo, 
Mary W. Tobin; Emory University, Sam Shiver; Fisk University, Horace 
M. Bond; Florida State College for Women, Eleanor F. Dolan, Nita Pyburn, 
Gertrude Vermillion; University of Florida, Silas K. Eshleman, William 
W. Fineren; Fordham University, William J. Conway; Furman University, 
John F. Bozard, Jessie S. Burnett, Charles Burts, Catharine B. Calhoun, 
Claude J. Craven, Jane Dale, Elizabeth Donnald, Charlotte Easton, Laura 
S. Ebaugh, Wesner Fallaw, Olivia Futch, Eugene E. Gardner, Delbert H. 
Gilpatrick, Meta E. Gilpatrick, Arthur C. Gray, Sumner A. Ives, Nicholas 
P. Mitchell, Paul Rhoton, Charles D. Riddle, Rosser H. Taylor, William 
P. Warren; George Washington University, Alden F. Roe; Gettysburg 
College, Charles R. Wolfe; Grinnell College, George B. Sargent; Guilford 
College, J. Wilmer Pancoast; Hastings College, Blanche C. Aller, Wynett 
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Barnett, Delta E. Bowen, Janet L. Carpenter, William J. Robinson, Helen 
C. Tilden; Hendrix College, William C. Buthman; Hood College, Paul Beck- 
helm; Hunter College, Evelyn Casey, Harold H. Clum, Eleanor B. Craig, Mary 
L. Gambrell, Lillian L. Gottlieb, Joseph L. Holmes, Ruth S. Lerner, Irma 
R. Little, Augusta W. Neidhardt, Eleanor Reilly, Alfred E. Rejall, Theodora 
Salmon, Mary R. Sheehan, Jennie L. S. Simpson, Emma K. Temple, Living- 
ston Welch; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Norma Barnes, Achilles 
C. Gough, Pauline Mitchell, Maralyn Morton, John C. Snidecor, Robert 
C. Stevenson, Harold C. Vedeler, Robert I. Watson; Illinois State Normal 
University (Southern), Tina M. Goodwin, Precious J. Truelove; [Illinois 
State Teachers College (Eastern), Franklyn L. Andrews, Charles H. Cole- 
man, Kevin Guinagh, Hobart F. Heller, Russell H. Landis, Hans C. Olsen, 
Donald Rothschild, Glenn H. Seymour; Illinois State Teachers College 
(Western), De Forest O’Dell, Kent Pease; University of Illinois, David G. 
Bourgin, Henry J. Miles; Indiana University, Jean Bell, Helen E. Grant, E. C. 
Hayes, Franz N. D. Kurie, Charles A. Murray, Bessie F. Swan; Iowa State 
College, Elizabeth Kraatz, Charles P. Winsor; Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Emporia), S. Donald Mock; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 
Lillias D. Francis; University of Kansas, Herbert G. Allphin, Loren Eiseley, 
Homer B. Latimer, Theodore Paullin; University of Kentucky, Fritz John, 
Paul K. Whitaker; Lake Forest College, John Kirby, Mary Kopenhaver; 
Lewis Institute, D. Roy Mathews; Louisiana State Normal College, Hard- 
wick J. Colvin; University of Louisville, John O. Gragg; Luther College, 
Rolfe A. Haatvedt, David T. Nelson, Morton O. Nilssen, Oscar L. Olson, 
Orlando W. Qualley; Madison College, Paul Hounchell; Marshall College, 
Robert L. Beck; Kenneth K. Loemker; Mary Hardin-Baylor College, 
Bertha A. Reuter; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Ernst A. Hauser, 
William N. Seaver; Michigan State College, Everett E. Hagen, LaDore Irland; 
Michigan State Normal College, Elizabeth Warren; University of Michigan, 
Waldo Abbot, Arthur W. Bromage, Frederick A. Coller, Arthur Dunham, 
Norman Hartweg, Joseph N. Lincoln, Howard Y. McClusky, Henry van der 
Schalie, Micha Titiev, Josselyn Van Tyne; Minnesota State Teachers Col- 
lege (Winona), William A. Owens; University of Minnesota, Evron M. Kirk- 
patrick; Mississippi College, E. E. Bratcher; Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Frank E. Dennie; Missouri State Teachers College (North- 
west), E. A. Davis; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), M. Lucille 
Durfee, Esther L. Knehans, Violet Stockham; Morehead State Teachers 
College, Ross C. Anderson, Nelle Walters; Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Kearney), Mary M. Crawford; Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), 
John A. Moore; University of Nebraska, Ruth Odell; University of Nevada, 
Robert S. Griffin; University of New Hampshire, Albert F. Buffington, 
Carroll M. Degler, Robert H. Grant; New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Montclair), Charles W. Finley, Roy W. Hatch, Harley P. Milstead, Heber H. 
Ryan; D. Henryetta Sperle; University of New Mexico, Willis D. Jacobs; 
College of New Rochelle, James M. Eagan, John T. Farrell; New York Uni- 
versity, Oma Stanley; North Carolina State College, Grady W. Bartlett; 
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Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Charles M. Anderson, 
Alex M. Arnett, Agnes N. Coxe, Harry M. Douty, J. Arthur Dunn, Flora W. 
Edwards, Mildred R. Gould, René Hardré, Charlotte Kohler, Lila B. Love, 
Miriam A. Shelden, Martha E. Smith, Cora Strong, Katherine Taylor, William 
R. Taylor, Emily H. Watkins, Klasine E. yon Weston; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Christian O. Arndt, Homer F. Carey, John B. Crane, Paul Moore, 
Arne F. Romnes, George W. Teuscher, Samuel K. Workman; Notre Dame 
College, Frances Quinlivan; Oberlin College, Clarence Ward; Ohio State 
University, Willard P. Ashbrook, Jorgen M. Birkeland, Orin E. Burley, 
Edgar C. Clark, Mervin A. Durea, Peter Epp, J. I. Falconer, Lela Hardy, 
Richard C. Larkins, J. Wayne Ley, Charles B. Mendenhall, Dorothy Rood, 
Wilda Rosebrook, Arthur Salz, Howard F. Seely, Charles J. Shepard, Hoyt L. 
Sherman, Oram C. Woolpert; Ohio Wesleyan University, Walter C. 
Freeman, Joseph S. Hutchison, Hortense Moore, Deckard Ritter, Lester 
Wiley; University of Oklahoma, Ralph E. Chase, W. Alford Hetherington, 
Frank C. Morris, James C. Van de Carr; Oregon Normal School, Nor- 
man Carls, Oscar C. Christensen; Oregon State College, Lewis C. Britt, 
Roland E. Dimick, James W. Ferguson, Alfred Taylor; University of Oregon, 
Donald E. Hargis; Ottawa University, Bernhard P. Heubner; Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Hannah Gunderman, Lillie B. Held, Marguerite M. 
Owens, Vivian Rand; Pennsylvania State College, Henry S. Brunner, William 
S. Clarke, Jr., Donald S. Cryder, Chester D. Dahle, Arthur Douropulos, E. 
Hartley Fletcher, Mason Long, Thomas I. Mairs, J. A. Mitchell, Frank Neus- 
baum, Elisha M. Rahn, Palmer C. Weaver, Calvert C. Wright; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Max D. Steer; Rockford College, Dorion Cairns; Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, F. LeRoy Brown; Russell Sage College, Elsie M. Diefendorf; 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Joseph G. Kempf, John A. Rodutskey; 
Shepherd State Teachers College, G. H. Bretnall, Carl J. Farnsworth, Lena 
M. Gall, Ruth Scarborough; Shurtleff College, Mary Kemper; Simmons 
College, James T. Rubey; University of South Dakota, Marjorie H. Beaty, 
William O. Farber; University of Southern California, Floyd L. Ruch; 
Southern Methodist University, Stella L. LaMond; Stanford University, 
Francis R. Johnson, Harry J. Rathbun, Calvin Stone; Swarthmore College, 
Orren Mohler, John H. Pitman; Syracuse University, William H. Bennett, 
Frederick C. Dommeyer, George Mulfinger, Harlow O. Waite; University 
of Tennessee, Stratton Buck, Lee Greene, Clyde W. Humphrey, Ruth 
Stephens, Gerald E. Wade; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
James E. Breland, William B. Davis, Clayton A. Greer, Sverre I. Scheldrup; 
Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), Ralph Houston; University 
of Texas, C. P. Boner, Clarence E, Dugdale, John H. Frederick, George 
V. Gentry, Hob Gray, Rex D. Hopper, Lloyd A. Jeffress, William L. McGill, 
Daniel M. McKeithan, David L. Miller, Harry E. Moore, Willis W. Pratt, 
Harry H. Ransom, Robert W. Stayton, James G. Unstattd; Thiel College, 
Joseph H. Meconnahey; Tulane University of Louisiana, Stuart K. Jaffary, 
Jeanette Regensburg; Utah State Agricultural College, Chester J. Myers; 
University of Utah, Myrtle Austin, Harold F. Folland, I. Owen Horsfall, 
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Elsie G. Rohrbough, Rozina Skidmore, Albert C. Titus, Paul E. Wyler; 
Tufts College, Van Johnson; Vassar College, Polyxenie Kambouropoulou, 
Boris G. Karpov, Lyle H. Lanier, Christine F. Ramsey, Barbara Swain; 
University of Vermont, Phillips D. Carleton, Clifford S. Leonard; Medical 
College of Virginia, Alton D. Brashear; Virginia State Teachers College 
(Farmville), Mary E. Peck, Lisabeth Purdom; Washington University, 
Carl V. Moore, Jr.; Western Reserve University, L. Dewey Anderson, 
Meribeth E. Cameron, S. L. Crawley, Clarence M. Finfrock, Helen A. Hun- 
scher, Wilbur W. White; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Maxwell R. 
Kelso; Wheaton College, Marna V. Brady, Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina; Willa- 
mette University, Olive M. Dahl, Clara Eness, Robert M. Gatke, Claire M. 
Inman, Roy S. Keene, Cameron Marshall, E. C. Richards, Daniel H. Schulze, 
Ray L. Smith, Alexander A. Vazakas; College of William and Mary, Cecil 
R. Morales, Warner Moss, Roger Walterhouse; Wisconsin State Teachers 
College (LaCrosse), Wilbur H. Glover. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Kansas City, Wallace C. Brown, Roland W. Funk, Henry B. 
Hill, William P. Hotchkiss, Lynn I. Perrigo, Grant W. Smith; College of 
St. Francis, Franklin C. Smith; Winthrop College, Mary T. Armentrout. 


Junior 


Adelphi College, Marcella M. Gilrain; University of Alabama, Bruce 
Futhey, Armour J. Lindsay; Amherst College, Nelson H. Eddy; Baylor 
University, Helen A. Horton, Walter H. Juniper, Lennart V. Larson, Béla 
Rézsa; Brown University, A. M. Griffin; Bryn Mawr College, Mary M. Zen- 
der; Bucknell University (Wilkes-Barre), Stanley R. Townsend; Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Lloyd T. Andrew; Central Y. M. C. A. College, 
Martin Bronfenbrenner, Arthur Hillman; University of Chicago, Edwin S. 
Fetcher, Jr.; University of Cincinnati, Harry H. Stevens; Colorado State 
College, Charles H. Kick; University of Delaware, Allan P. Colburn, Ned C. 
Fahs, William Fletcher; DePauw University, Carl McGuire, Gerald E. War- 
ren; Duke University, Albert C. Outler; Florida State College for Women, 
Lillian C. Canfield; Furman University, Selwyn Edwards, E. Virginia Heard, 
William Keys, Anne S. Watson, Evelyn Wells; George Washington Univer- 
sity, Robert C. Grubbs; Gettysburg College, W. Walter Durding, John N. B. 
Livingood; Hastings College, Richard E. Duncan; Hood College, Vera R. 
Kilduff; Idaho State Normal School (Lewiston), Thomas Burnam; Illinois 
State Teachers College (Western), Clifford Pearce; Indiana University, 
George Blair, William I. Painter, Ralph Potter; Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Emporia), Edward W. Geldreich; Lake Forest College, Louise F. Lodge; 
University of Maryland, Wilson P. Green; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Northwest), Day Weems; Mount Union College, John W. Gunnell, Helen 
McLane, Katharine A. Millhoff, Paul R. Murphy; University of New Hamp- 
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shire, Lashley G. Harvey; New York University, Milton R. Konvitz; North- 
western University, Henry L. Duncombe, Orville Linck; University of Okla- 
homa, Sam C. Holland; Oregon State College, Ernst J. Dornfeld, Dan W. 
Poling; Pennsylvania College for Women; Elmer E. Stickley; University of 
Puerto Rico, Eulogia C. Boneta; Rockford College, Meno Lovenstein, Donna 
Price, William H. Wickwar; Rose Polytechnic Institute, H. L. White; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, L. N. Hazel; University of Texas, 
Watrous H. Irons, Lucile de N. Williams; University of Toledo, Ralph Bower- 
sox, Mary L. Brower, Kellogg W. Hunt, Kirk H. Stone; University of Utah, 
Ruth P. Koshuk; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Bingham Duncan; 
College of William and Mary, George H. Armacost, Frederick W. Hoeing; 
Not in University Connection, Herman Keiter (Ph.D, Chicago), Oneonta, 
N. Y.; Alvin Sugar (Ph.D., California), Loretto, Pa.; George C. Osborn 
(Ph.D., Indiana), Mt. Berry, Ga. 
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